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4 SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM WARREN, 
Actor and Manager of the Philadelphia Theatre. 


[Concluded from page 2640f Vol. II.| 


AFTER an interruption of many 
nonths, which nothing but unavoid- 
ible necessity could justify, we re- 
sume thebiography of Warren, Our 
readers will remember that.we left 
him comfortably seated at his fa- 
ther’s fire-side at Bath, on his re- 
turn from his third sally in pursuit 
of theatrie adventure. Hitherto 
his stage history had been nothing 
but a tissue of hard struggle, and 
though not of griping penury, cer- 
tainly of continual embarrassment 
and frequent distress. We are 
now to follow him through a train 
of events better suited to his de- 
serts, to his establishment in the si- 
tuation he now holds with so much 
eredit to himself, advantage te the 
theatre, and satisfaction to the so- 
tiety with which he has ineorporat- 
ed himself, his family and his for- 
lunes, for life. 


He had been about six weeks at . 


home, aud completely fitted out a- 

gain by his parents, whea he was 

introduced by* Bignell to Incledon, 

Blanchard, Powell and some others 

of the leading metropolitan actors, 

who were then engaged at the Bath 
Ss 


theatre. Their acquaintance soon 
ripened into a friendly regard for 
the young man’s interests, and they 
not only earnestly conjured him 
not to return to the walk in which 
he had moved, but joining their in- 
terests together, wrote to Collins 
and Davis, the managers of a cir- 
cle of respectable country theatres 
which eomprehended Salisbury, 
Svuthampton and Winchester, re- 
commending him for an engagement. 
To this application the managers 
returned for answer, that their fix- 
ed coiupauy was fall; but that if 
Warrea would comeand take his 
chance with them till summer, they 
would then give him a situation, 
several of their performers being 
engaged to joim the royalty theatre 
in London at that time. ‘This in- 
vitation was gladly accepted by our 
hero, who resolved to lose no time 
in setting out to take advantage of 
it; so once more leaving his father’s 
house, plentifully supplied with 
genteel clothes of every kind, he 
took the road, as was usual with 
him, on foot,to Salisbury. Arrived 
at that city, itwas his good fortune 
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to meet Dowton, one of the best 

fayers in his line the British stage 
ii to boast of, and, what does not 
always happen, as good a man as 
player:—Warmly benevolent, and 
friendly, and stedfast in his friend- 
ships, he received and treated War- 
ren with great kindness, got him 
lodged in the same house with him- 
self, and with himself messed him, 
and arranged every thing for him 
in the most comfortable manner. 
For some time our hero was obliged 
to take up with such characters as 
could be spared him. Some were 
good, some bad; but being of a con- 
tented turn of mind, and convinced 
of the fair and friendly intentions 
of the managers, he took the bad 
with as iach cheerfulness as the 
good, having even then, the good 
sense to perceive a truth in which 
his uniform experience has since 
confirmed him, viz. that the great- 
est stumbling blocks in the way of 
an actor are restiveness, ill temper, 
and diseontent, while cheerful ac- 
quiescence, and industry, as they 
prove aregard for the general in. 
terests of the managers and compa- 
ny, never fail to inspire them wit!: 
a reciprocal consideration, and to 
place them at last in the best situa- 
tion compatible with their talents; 
while the turbulent, the discontent- 
ed, the restless and the capricious, 
however gifted, rarely fail to live 
in uneasiness, incessant struggle, 
precarious circumstances, and con- 
tempt, and, at the elose of life, to 
die in abject poverty. Had War- 
ren been one of those discontented 
fellows, he would be at this day, in 
all probability, but a poor despised 
stroller in England. 

At this time an ineident oceurred 
in which our hero had a share, and 
which gave rise to animportant al- 
teration in the laws of England res- 
pecting the rights and privileges of 
actors. A person who had a dis- 

ute with the proprietor, informed 
against the Salisbur theatre, un 


der the old statute, commonly eall- 
et ths vagrant act. which, though 


not repealed, liad long been consi- 
dered a mere dead letter; but wag 
now revived and made the insfry- 


ment of a base scoundrel’s ven. 


, 





eance. rhe prosecution was 
Tid for the performance of Hol. 
croft’s comedy of “Seduction” and 
the eomedy “He would be a Soldi- 
er,’—in both of which Warten 


performed+-the law was writter 


and could not be evaded, and the 
proprietor was fined: but so flagrant 
an act of injustice, cruelty, and 
despotism raised not only abher- 
rence, but a generous spirit ef op: 
position to the law—the affair was 


brought before parliament, the old § 


statute was repealed, and a pro- 
teeting act was passed, by which 
justices of the peace were forbidden 
to refuse a licence to, and enjoined 
to proteet any maneger who should 
choose to establish a theatre. 

For the mind of a good man there 
can hardly be a more pleasing em- 
ployment than that of contemplat- 
ing the progress of a young person 
of integrity in his journey through 
life, and tracing him step by step in 
the gradual advancement acquired 
by persevering industry and virtue 
as well as talent. It is for this 
reason we feel, and think our read. 
ers will also feel pleasure in aceom- 
panying our hero in his rise from a 
beggarly share of four or five shil- 
lings a week with old Biggs, thro’ 
his various pecuniary revolutions, 
till with the company into which 
we have now brought him, suffici- 
ency, nay relative affluence, and 
cireumstances whieh old Cosey 
would call comfortable, began to 
reward his honest labours, Ina 
eircuit fram Salisbury to Chiches- 
ter, from Chichester to Cirencester, 
from Cirencester to Newport, in 
the isle of Wight, where there is 4 
most beautiful theatre, the compa- 
ny playing upon shares, sueceeded 
so well as to improve: the plight of 
Warren’s purse, and make him ea- 
sy: And at Winchester, where there 
isa noble theatre, and: where the 
company were juined by Words- 
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worth and Blissett (the father of 
our Doctor Dablancour) just arriv- 
ed frum Bath, he improved it still 
further by an excellent benefit. 

The new theatre at the beautiful 
town of Southampten now received 
our company, among whom War- 
ren was placed in a very respecta- 
ble line of business.—Here he 

layed Clifford in the Heiress, 
Macduff, Alonzo, and, with these, 
much eomie bysiness. The eompa- 
ny was now excellent, being joined 
by Messrs. Ineleden, Martyr and 
Moss; and Warren’s allotment ave- 
raged three guineas a week, of 
which, as he was by no means ex- 
travagant, aud was in a cheap town 
he was able to lay a considerable 
share apart, after living eomforta- 
bly. t may surprise, if it dees 
pot amuse the reader, to hear that 
Mr. Johnson, the player, and War- 
ren, had two neat well furnished 
rooms between them, for four shil- 
Jings sterling, a week, and had an 
excellent dinner every day at the 
Three: Ton’s tavern for six pence a 
piece. A trip to Portsmouth, where 
the place being full, they had a ve- 
ry profitable season, elosed our he- 
ro’» adventures in that part of the 
kingdom for ever: For in 1788 he 
went to the North of England, and 
engaged with the eelebrated Tate 
Wilkinson, at York. Here too, he 
found his situation as pleasant as 
he could reasonably expect. Wil- 
kinson, though he had some foibles, 
was avery good manager, and to 
his meritorious performers a kind 
friend; and never did a very harsh 
thing to any one, For much inter- 
esting matter respecting Warren 
during his engagement with him, 
which was the last he had in Eng- 
land, we refer our readers to a very 
entertaining book, entitled, “Wil- 
kinson’s Wandering Patentee,’’ 
where they will find our here ho- 
nourably and advantageously men- 
tioned. 

While he was with Wilkinson, it 
happened fortunately for him, that 
Mrs, Siddons was engaged to per- 


form at York. To her Jane Shore, 
he played Gloster—to her Isabella, 
Count Baldwin—to her Belwvidera, 
Priuli, and to her Lady Randolph, 
Old Norval. Sheexpressed more 
than rege approbation of his 
conduct, applauded his talents, and 
particularly bestowed upon ‘him the 
praise of never having ina single 
instance injured her performanee, 
or disconcerted her by any kind of 
incorreetness; He was always per- 
fect, not only in words, but the 
stage business of his part, and al- 
ways so exactly in his place, that 
nothing went wrong, a satisfaction 
which she rarely experienced ia 
her provincial migrations. Ina 
word, she made him a tender of 


her good offiees, and assured him 


that whenever an occasion should - 
offer, she would reeommend him te 
particular notice. 

In 1796, the arrival of Mr. Wig- 
nell in England, to raise levies for 
the Philadelphia new theatre, fur- 
nished the exalted lady just menti- 
oned with an opportunity of per- 
forming her generous promise. 
Through the medium of a Mr. 
Gramger, Warten offered himself 
to Wignell, and referred to Mrs. 
Siddons for a character, which she 
gave in such strong terms of recom- 
mendation, that the American ma- 
nager made our hero an offer such 
as he felt his interest to aceept 
without a moment’s consideration, 
For, respectable though our hero’s 
situation was in England, it was 
by no means so profitahle as he had 
reason to wish. The highest sala- 
ry in the company was a guinea 
and a half a week, and some stood 
as low as fifteen shillings, in that 
cireuit, though it was one of the 
first aut of London; and as he was 
then married, something more was | 
desirable to poten for the comfort 
and repose of old age. According- 
ly, he repaired to London, where 
he settled all matters with Mr, 
Wignell, and on the 40th of Sep- 
tember, 1796, embarked at Graves- 


end, from whence the vessel drop- 
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ping on to the Downes took in Mr. 
and Mrs. Merry and Mr. Cooper; 
and proceeding down the Channel 
reached New-York in twenty-one 
days, from Jand toland; or in twen- 
ty-cight from the time Warren em- 


barked. 


Mr. Warren’s first appearange in 
Philadelphia was in the character 
of Friar Lawrence;-—Romeo by 
Mr. Moreton, and Juliet, by Mrs. 
Merry—After which he performed 


Bundle in the Waterman. 
In fifteen 


fessional merit. 


forming continually in tragedy and 
comedy, play and farce, and taking 
as the occasional exigencies of the 


theatre demand, any andevery cha- 


racter of consequence, he is never 


less than respectable in any of 


them. Equally ready for Old Nor- 
val, or Lord Randolph, Falstaff or 
King Henry, and so forth, he is al- 
ways sure to be perfect in each. 
But he is entitled te praise of a 
much higher kind than that of be- 
ing merely respectable; in his per- 
formance of old men in tragedy, 
and in sentimental comedy he is ju- 
dicious, nervous, chaste and pathe- 
tie.—His King Henry in Richard 


years’ constant obser- 
vation on the acting of Mr. War- 
ren, the public must certainly have 
made up their minds upon his pro- 
No ore on the 
stage has a more clear and indispu- 
table title to the character of a 
useful actor than he has: since per- 


the Third—his Old Norval, Bra. 
bantio, Priuli and Stoekwell, with 
many we cannot now name are in- 
stances of his excellence in this de. 
artment. In broad comedy—for 
instance, in Falstaff and Caseafogo, 
Sir Peter Teazle, Hardeastle, Go. 
vernor Tempest, Sir Anthony Ab- 
solute, Old Philpot, Old Rapid, 
Caustic, Old Dowda! and an infi- 
nite number of other characters, 
we should, among the players of 
this country look in vain for his 
equal—and in some of them searee- 
ly find his superior in Europe: Of 
him, indeed, maybe said what of 
no other in this country but Cooke, 
ean be said, that as an actor he 
would be able to maintain in. any 
theatre in Britain or Ireland the 
same rank that he holds here. 
As a private individual in the 
various relations of life, whether 
as son, father, brother, husband, or 


friend, Mr. Warren need not fear | 


to have his character put in com- 
petition with the best of his fellow- 
citizens. ‘This is a topic however, 
on which we forbear to dilate. The 
people of this country are neither 
ignorant of Mr. Warren’s eharac- 
ter, nor, to do them justiee, are 
they niggardly in acknowledging his 
virtues:—to dwell upon the subject, 
therefoie, would only hurt his feel- 
ings, without conveying to any rea- 
der an idea that is not already fa- 
miliar to him. 3 3 





LETTERS ON FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


NO, 


VI. 


[ Concluded from page 270. | 


THREE inspectors make a cir- 
euit once a year through the de- 
partments. of the interior, ig order 
to examine into the state of the Ly- 
eees, and to report thereon to the 


government. I formed an intimate 
acquaintance with one of the gen- 
tlemen, upon whom this task had 
devolved, at the period of my resi- 
dence in Franee: ‘The result of 
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ee Se ae ee ene 
his inquiry, as he circumstantially 
communicated it to me, presented a 
most unfavorable,& indeed disgust- 
ing picture of the condition of these 
establishments. ‘The buildings ap- 
propriated to the Lycees, which, by 
Jaw arctobe maintained & furnished 
by the cities to whieh they belong, 
were in a neglected and mouldering 
state: the number of pupils educat- 
ed at their own expence ecompara- 
tively small; the professors gene- 
rally persons of slenderability, and 
altogether devoid of zeal in the 
discharge of their functions. This 
last evil arose partly from the 
seantiness of the salaries allowed, 
and the nature of the supervision 
exercised by the government. A 

ost from which the ineumbent de- 
rived but a meagre subsistenee, and 
which rendered him, at the same 
time, a mere automaton, was not of 
a nature to be sought by men of ta- 
Jents, or to be filled with much 
conscientious activity and honest 


zeal. 


The four Lycees of Paris were 
certainly in a more flourishing state 
than those of the Provinces, I ean 
assert, however, from my own ob- 
servation, that éven the former 
were nof exempt from the defects 
whieh I have ‘enumerated above. 
The Lycee Bonaparte and the Ly- 
cee Charlemegne, the two inferior 
colleges, wore a most gloomy as- 

ect, and were in all respects, mis- 
erably organized. 

The pupils of the Lycees were 
not privileged from the conseripti- 
on, at the period of which Iam 
speaking. I know not whether any 
dispensation has been since pro- 
claimed in their favour. I had oe- 
easion to remark some cases of ex- 
treme hardship, connected with the 
exercise of this law, over those of 
the Lycee Imperiale, the chief of 
the Parisian colleges. Several 
youths, the children of very res- 
pectable parents, resident in the de- 
partments of the Rhine, were 
dragged without mercy, from the 


college ranks, into those of the ar- 
my. ‘They had just accomplished 
their eighteenth year, and were 
about terminating their acagemical 
stadies. One in@tance of’ exempti- 
on alone, come within my know- 
ledge. The elaims of the individu- 
al—a young gentleman of a distin- 
guished family, and whose edueati- 
on was then ecompleted—were of a 
peculiar nature, ‘It was not, howe- 
ver, until after muchaelay, and on- 
ly by the intereession of the high- 
est authority, that he was reseued 
from the fangs of the recruiting of- 
ficer. x 

The most important and politic 
branch of the system of which 
am speaking, is the gratuitous edn- 
cation afforded to so many thousand 
pupils. It may be asserted with 
confidence, that exclusive of the 
twenty-five in each of the seconda- 
ry schools, mare than one half of 
the number belonging to all the Ly- 
eees, are edueated at the expence 
of the treasury, and therefore, en- 
tirely at the disposal of the gevern- 
ment. By the original law,the go- 
vernment was authorized to edu- 
eate in the Lyeees, six thousand 
four hundred pupils, at the public 
expence. Of these, two thonsand 
four hundred were to be seleeted 
during the space of ten yeors, from 
the foreign territories annexed to 
France. ‘The remainder was te 
consist, of such pupils of the se- 
condary schools as rendered them- 
selves, by their proficiency, mest 
worthy of the distinction, in the 
judgment of a board of examiners 
appointed by the government. 

The view taken by M. Foureroy 
of this particular branch of the 
plan.is something curious, and will 
afford you a elear insight into the 
spirit with which it was framed. I 
shall quote his own language. eom- 
mencing with the preliminary ob- 
servations. “The government, en- 
lightened by the experience of the 
past, has rejeeted the old forms of 
the universities, which, half a cen- 
tury ago, were no longer compaii- 
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ble with the progress of reason, 
end which philosaphy then called 
upon us to amend or repudiate* 
We haye seleeted from them what 
was good, and avoided the abuses 
with which they were infected. 
Without everlooking the success 
which should naturally attend 
good teachers and able professors, 
we have made it a prineipal object, 
te insure a sufficient number of pu- 
tls to the new schools we rre about 
te establish. The government has 
been of opinion, that, in order to 
fix literary and serentific instituti- 
ens epon a solid basis, it shonld 
begin by providing pupils for them, 
to evoid the risk of seeing the clas- 
ses consist of professorsatone. Such 
is the end which we have meant to 
accomplish, in extending the boun- 
ty of the government tp so large - 
number of pensioners. We have 
had iv view the maintenance of the 
Lycees, by means of the funds al- 
Fotted for these pensioners, The 
whole foundation of the new sys- 
tem rests upou thisidea. The de- 
fenders of the country will receive 
the recompense of their labours, in 
the education of their ehildren. 
Parents will fill the seeondary 
schools with their sons, and watch 
over their first advances in know- 
Sedge, in order to render them wor- 
thy of the ulterior advantages 
which are prepared for them. ‘he 
iphabitants of the territories an- 
nexed to France, who, speaking a 
Iangrage, and accustomed to insti- 
tations different from our own, must 
nevertheless, ahandon their old a- 
sages, and adopt thuse of their new 
country, have not, at home, the ne- 
eessary means of giving their chil- 
dren the edueation, the manners 
and the eharacter, which are to i- 
dentify them with the French. 
What more advantageous destiny 
eould be prepared for them, than 
that which the new system offers, 
and, at the same time, what more 
eflicacious resource eould be given 
to the government, which has no- 
thing more at heart, than to bind 
these new citizens to France?” 


The views of the government are 
developed with sufficient clearness 
in the passage I have here quoted, 
and the execution ef the plan has 
been strictly comfortable. The 
schools of the empire are rendered 
subservient to the important pur- 
poses of assimilating the inhabi- 
tants of the foreign territories to 
their masters, and of attaching 
them to the dominion ef France, by 
the strongest synipathies, In the 
new departments, all domestic eda- 
cation is industriously discouraged, 
in order that na other resource may 
be left to the mbabitants, but the 
institutions of France, w here their 
children may be imbued with the 
interests and passions desirable for 
the conqueror. In order to perpe- 
tuate the French dominion, and ta 
strengthen the military despatism, 
the rising generation of these de- 
partments must be reared in French 
nurseries, and east into the French 
mould. 

By the system of gratuitous edu- 
eation, the flower of the French 
youth, also, are made the mere 
ereatures of the ruler, to be fashi- 
oned and employed in the manner 
most condueive to his interests and 
views. They are at the same time 
in his hands, sure and valuable 
pledges of the personal allianee of 
their numerous connexions, apon 
whose loyalty and zeal, the Jmperi- 
al throne obtains, in this way, the 
strongest hold. Every possible ex- 
te.sion has, therefore, been given 
to this part of the plan. The spe- 
cial military academies, which 
eontain about fifteen hundred pu- 
pils, are all supported by the state. 
In the chief of them, the term of 
instruction is two years, and two 
handred and fifty youths are ad- 
mitted each year. ‘Tinese are se- 
Jected from among the boys of the 
Lycees, and a preference is given 
tu such as are maintained in the 
latter, at their own expence. The 
ostensible reason assigned for this. 
distinetion, is, that the parents, 


who defray the charges of the by- 
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eees, may be compensated, in a de- 
gree, for the “sacrifice which they 
make.” The real motive is the 
desire of increasing the number of 
pensioners subject to the immesliate 
and absolute control of the govern- 
ment. . ‘he boys educated in the 
Lycees, at the expense of the trea- 
sury, are inextricably entangled in 
the trammels of the. Imperial des- 
pot. After they have finished the 
scholastic career of six years, they 
are either transferred to the mili- 
tary academies, drafted for the eon- 


scription, or inlisted in the service: 


of their tyrant, as public functiona. 
ries in the departments for which 
their attainments and dispositions 
seem best fitted. 

If we acknowledge as real, the 
motives by which the French rul- 
ers profess to have been actuated, 
in the formation of the Lycees, 
they imply an extraordinary state 
of things. It must appear singu- 
larly curious to you, that in a coun- 
try whose population is sv vast as 
that ef Franee, the state should 
find it necessary to provide pupils 
for the publie colleges, under the 
apprehensien, that the professors 
might be otherwise left in solitude, 
‘There is something novel in the 
language, that parents are to be 
allured by artificial means totally 
independent of the charaeteristical 
merits of a college, to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of ob- 
taining a suitable education for 
their children; that they were to be 
partially indemnified for the sacri- 
fice which they make, in so doing, 
by the prospect or chanee opened 
to them, of seeing their children 
become pensioners of the govern- 
ment. If it were necessary te em- 
ploy such expedients, as those here 
announced, in relation to that class 
of parents, who were supposed ca- 
pable of defraying the charges ofa 
Lyeee, a much sironger stimulus 
must have been requvred for the 
poorer orders. This isan additi- 
onal argument, why the baunty of 
the government should have 4cen 


extended te the common schools, if 
it had been seriously intended, to 
impart the benefits of education to 
the common péople. 

The fact is, however, that the 
general diffusion of knowledge, er 
the eommunieation of it to the lew- 
er orders, is far from being the oli- 
ject, either of the wishes or labowis 
of the French government, They 
know it to be incompatible with 
the nature, and repugnant to the in- 
terests of a military despoiism, In- 
stead of striving earnestly to rvuse 
the mass of the nation from the 
profound apathy in which they are 
now sunk, with regard to the eul. 
iure of the mind, their efforts will 
be directed {0 multiply impediments 
to the progress of a contrary spi- 
rit. It is with them a necessary 
policy, to retain the common peo- 
ple in the grossest ignoranee, and 
the most alject depression, It will 
be sufficient for the purpose uf Bo- 
naparte, that such an education 
should be given to the youth of the 
J.yeees, as may qualify them, e¢i- 
ther for the military career or ad- 
ministrative duties. The nature of 
the religious or moral instruction 
which they reeeive, will be deemed 
of little importan¢e, provided they 
are trained to such dispositions as 
may serve to strengthen his power, 
All the branches of instruction 
which tend to form the soldier, will 
be successfully taught, because to 
them the patronage and the cares 
of the government will be liberally 
and unremittingly extended. The 
conscription has a direct tendency 
to render parents themselves indif- 
ferent about the proficiency of their 
children, in any other studies than 
those whith may promote their ad- 
vancement in the army, to which 
they know them to be irrevoeably 
doomed. Were it not for the cer- 
tainty of this doom, the Lyeees 
would be even much less populous 
than they noware, Boys are plae- 
ed in them, not with a view to theig 
general improvement, but ia order 
that they may be the-better prepar- 
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ed fur their unalterable destiny, by 
a good course of mitliematical stu- 
dies aud because they are aut olher- 
wise eligible to the mililary acade- 
Lies. | 
These academies are supplied 
with the ablest professors, aud are 
ia every respect admirably orgau- 
ized. Nothing is wanting in then, 
which cau serve to qualify the pu- 
pil for the highest execilence in the 
theory of war. The discipline, 
morevver, is such as to fit the body 
for the severest exercises of tie 
field, and tu fashion the appetites 
wid habits to the opposite extremes 
of military obedience and comand. 
The Polytechuice school, the Pryta- 
peum, and the Academy at Foun- 
iatubleau, are the most perfect e- 
siuisishments of the kiud, which 
have, perhaps, ever existed, and 
siould be eagerly visited by all 
virangers who can obtain access 
io them. They send forth aunual- 
ly a host of accomplished oilicers, 
eagineefs aud mechanicians, whose 
services are of material efficacy in 
promoling the vast plan of domes- 
lic usurpation and foreign conquest, 
which their mighty sovereign is how 
prosecuting with such indefatiga- 
ule industry and fatal success. I 
must confess, that when I examin- 
ed the details of the military 
schools, over which he watchs 
with a sort of paternal care, 1 felt 
apprehensions fur the fate of the 
continent, not less lively than those 
whicu the annuneiation of the vic- 
tory of Friedland, or of any other 
of his great triumphs had exeited. 
I fear, my good friend, that I 
have fatigued you by these dry de- 
tails. I have said inore on the 
leading topies of this epistle than 
the plan, which I have chalked out 
for myself, will warrant. You ean- 
not, however, bat be sensible of the 
: reat importance that attaches, un- 
Jorthe present cireumstances of the 
world, ta whatever is connected 
with the internal organization of 
Krance, or serves to illustrate the 
caaracter and views of her rulers, 


The vast accessiotis now made to 
their dominion, du but proguosti- 
eale d still greater enlargement of 
empire, and strengthen the well- 
grounded apprehension, that the 
whole cuntineut of Europe is, to 
use the language uf the poet; 


“Steep rushing down, to that devouring 
gulf 

“Where many a mighty people buried 
lics.” 


The spirit which now Iegislates for 
France will regulate the domestic 
affairs of the countries, which she 
niay call to the honour of bearing 
herown bame. The same code of 
civil law,—the same military and 
financial system,—the Lycees and 
the police, will be introduced inta 
all of them, aud identify, in all 
réspects, the character aud conditi- 
onvf their inhabitants, with those 
of the population of France: The 
period is nut, perhaps; far distant; 
whew it will be merely necessary to 
study the institutions of the con. 
queror, in order to understand the 
internal policy of three fourths of 
the territory aud population of Eu- 
rope. Wheever wishes t¢ reason 
accurately, on the future destiny of 
the latter, will attend to the pre- 
sent military, financial, religious 
and political organization of France. 
The nations of the centinent will 
be subjected to the same laws, cor- 
rupted and debased by the same 
arts, involved inthe same miseries, 
and, perhaps, be insensibly melted 
away into the French name and 
people. Their fate will resemble 
that whieh was experienced by the 
victims of the Roman power, who 
were gradually blended into one 
common mass with their conquerors 
and, as the historian expresses it, 
formed in their manners and inter- 
nal policy, a perfect representation 
of their great mistress,” 

The distinct kinndems which 
Buonaparte has erected, will soon 
be overturned by the hand which 
raised them. His policy in this 
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respect, will be found to bear as 
close a similitude to that of Rome, 
as it does in all the other arts of 
preserving and enlarging dominion. 
« Those princes,” says Gibbon, 
(speaking of such as were suffered 
to reign for a short time in the pro- 
vinces of the Roman empire,) 
“whom the ostentation of gratitude, 
or generosity permitted for a while, 
to hold a precarious sceptre, were 
dismissed from their thrones, as 
soon as they had performed the ap- 
pointed task of fashioning to the 
yoke the vanquished nations.”” The 
monarchs of Spain, Naples, West- 
phalia, Sweden, or of any other of 
the separate kingdoms, which Bo- 
naparte has deemed it @xpedient to 
create, may expect to receive a like 
treatment, when they have perform- 
ed the same task, or answered o- 
ther temporary purposes of their 
master, I have long since prediet- 


ed, that the measures of this de- 
scription, which he has taken, were 
but preparatory tothe establishment 
of his own immediate authority. It 
is his object to form one vast em- 
pire, embracing the largest and 
fairest portion of Europe, united 
under,one system of military go- 
vernment, and connected by the 
same language, usages, and civil 
institutions. After having meditat- 
ed not a little upen the practicabi- 
lity of this plan, I must confess to 
you, that I see no invineible obsta- 
eles to its execution. When I eon- 
template the changes which have 
been wrought during the Jast three 
or four years, and these which dai- 
ly oceur in Europe, I fee! almost a 
persuasion, that it may be so far 
matured, even during the life-time 
of the French Emperor, as to ren- 
der inevitable its final accomplish- 
ment. 


BIOGRAPHIE MODERNE. 


LIFE OF SOULT, 


THE PRESENT DUEE OF DALMATIA. 


SOULT,a French marshal of 
the empire, served, under the old 
government,as a subaltern officer in 
a regiment of infantry. In the he- 
ginning of the revolution he enlist- 


Ss edina battalion of volunteers of 


the Haut Bhin, and became their 
aljutant-major, after which he 
went as adjutant to the staff of the 
Moselle army. Being appointed 
adjutant-general, he, as chief of the 
staff of general Lefevre’s division, 
made the campaigns of 1794 and 
1795, in the armies of the Moselle, 
Tt 


& of the Sambre and Meuse;in 1796 
he was appointed general of biS- 
gade, then went into Italy, made 
the campaign 6f 1799, with dis- 
tinetion, in that country, where he 


was shut upin Genoa with general . 


Massena. The proofs of talent 
and courage that he gave on vari- 
ous occasions, gained him in a very 
particular manner the attention and 
favour of the government. He af- 
terwards became one of the gene- 


rals who commanded the infantry 


of the consul’s guard, accompanied 
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the first consul to Brussels in 1803, 
was appointed commander of the 
eamp of St. Omer, theu marshal of 
France after the accession of the 
first consul to the impertal throne. 
In September, 1804, he obtamed the 
fourth cohort of the legion of ho- 
nor, was decorated with the red 
ribbon on the ist of Febraary, 
1805, and ereated a knight of the 
order of St. Hubert of Bavaria in 
the month of May, in the same 
year. It was he who, when com- 
manding at Boulogne in the begin- 
ning of 1805, announced to the go. 
verument that the English had just 
thrown on shore balls of cotton in- 
fected with the plague, in order to 
spread that scourge in France. On 
the recommencement of hostilities 
with Austria in September, he eom- 
manded one of the divisions of the 
great army; passed the Rhme at 
Spires on the 26th of October; fell 
upon Heilbron, then penetrated in- 
to Suabia, and seized on Memmin- 

en, which was so shamefally sur- 
rendered to him without the least 
resistance by general Spangen; this 
contributed greatly to the eapitu- 
lation of Ulm. In November mar- 
shal Soult put the enemy’s right 
wing to flight, and contributed, by 
his manceuvres, to the success of 
the battle of Juntersdorff. In Fe- 
bruary, 1806, he was in prince 
Joseph’s army, which took posses- 
siop of Naples. 


GENERAL SUCHET, 


COMMANDS AT PRESENT IN SPAIN. 
SUCHET, (L.. G.} a Freneh ge- 
neral, born at Lyon, was at first 
chief of the 4th battalion of Ar- 
deche, and distinguished himself at 
the head of that corps at the siege 
of Toulon in 41793: on the 20th of 
September he took prisoner the En- 
glish commander in chief, O’ Hara. 
‘The next year his battalion took 
three standards from the Austrians 
at Loano. On the 7th Fruetidor, 
year four, he was dangerous!l 
weunded, and confined te his bed 


for several months;he then rejoined 
the 18th demi-brigade, and with it 
made the brilliant campaign whieli 
occasioned the treaty of Campo- 
Formio, He was again woupdod ak 
Farvis, and a third time at Nus- 
mack in Upper Stiria, where he 
was nominated chief ef brigade by 
general Bonaparte on the field of 
battle; In 41798 he served in the 
army whieh the directory sent into 
Switzerland under the orders of 
Brune, and he was commissioned to 
present to the government the co- 
lours taken from the enemy. He 
was then promoted to the general 
of brigade, and in that capacity re- 


joined the army of Italy, the com- 


mand of which had been given to 
Brune. ‘This general made him 
chief of his staff? 

he retained under general Joubert. 
Picmont was the source of great 
apprehensions respecting the rear 
of the army; Joubert resolved to 
oceupy it, and general Suehet eon- 
trived the expedition. ‘The coun- 
try was invaded, and the Sardiniar 
army defeated before the court had 
thought of resistanee. Some time 
after general Suchet received orders 
to join the army of Switzerland, 
and he was detached imto the Gri- 
sonsy where he remained for six 
days separated from the whole ar- 
my; he nevertheless defended his 
posts of Davos, Bergen, and Spu- 
gen, and rejotned thearmy, retiring 
by the sources of the Rhine on St. 
Gothard, without suffering his ranks 
to be broken. After the disasters 
of Scherer’s campaign, Joubert re- 
turned to take the eommand of the 
army of Italy, and obtained for ge- 
neral Suehet the rank of general 
of division, and sent for him to 
commit his general staff to him. 
The battle of Novi followed close 
upon the arrival of Joubert, who 
received in it the fatal blow which 
deprived France of one of her 
most able defenders, and Suchet of 
his best friend. He continued to 
direct the general staff under Mo- 
reau aud Championnet, whe suec- 
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ceeded each other in the command. 
After the 18th Brumaire, year 8, 
(9th of Novemper,-1799) Massena 
was sent into Italy, and Suchet was 
appointed by the first consul his 
lieutenant-general. ‘The eommand 
of the centre was conferred on him 
and, at the head of that weak hody, 
he defended the entrance of the 
bridge of Var, before which failed 
the efforts of Melas, and his lieu- 
tenant Elnitz. In the various bat- 
tles which general Suchet fought at 
that time, he took from the Austri- 
ans 11,200 prisoners, 33 pieces of 
artillery, and6 standards. By this 
defenee he saved the south of 
France from an invasion, and the 
diversion he operated was very use- 
fulto the army of reserve which 
was crossing the Alps under the 
command of the first eensul, In 
1801 general Bonaparte opened the 
campaign in Italy, aud leutenant- 
general Suchet eommanded the een- 
tre. He passed the Mincio with 
the main bedy of general Dupont, 


and defeated the count de Bellegar- 
de at Puzzoli; the Austrians lost 
8,000 men, After the treaty of 
Luneville he tas made iuspector- 
general of the infantry. In 1802, 
and 1803 he inspeeted various de- 
partments in the south and west, 
On the 4th Brumaire, year 12, the 
emperor gave him the command of 
a division of the eamp of Boulogne. 
He was made grand officer of the 
legion of honor, and, soon after, 
governor of the imperial palace of 
Lacken, near Brussels. Towards 
the end of 1805, general Suchet 
was employed in the great army of 
Germany, and his division distin- 
guished itself at Ulm, Hollabrum, 
and especially Austerlitz, where it 
formed a part of that left wing 
which divided the enemy, and, ac- 
cording to the expression uf the 
30th bulletin, marched in rows, by 
regiments, as if exercising, He 
obtained the grand ribbon of the le- 
gion of honor on the 8th of Febru- 
ary, 1806. 


FROM THE PORT FOLIO. 


cn~ 
CUM PABULIS ANIMUM CENSORIS SUMET HONES@1.—\40T, 


The Works, in verse and prose, of the late Robert Treat Paine, Jun. Esq, with no’es. 


To which are prefixed, sketches of ‘his life, character and writings. 


Boston, 8vv. pp. 464. 


TO speak of an author now dead, 
and whose works have excited so 
much approbation when living, in 
any other terms than those of pane- 


gyric, is a thankless and delieate 


office. It will be difficult for those 
who enrol themselves in the cata- 
logue of his warm admirers, to be- 
lieve that we are governed by an 

ether than by sinister motives. Such 


J. Beicher, 


considerations would have affected 
us once and probably doomed us to 
the alternative of speaking in ap- 
robation, or of maintaining a re-_ 
solute silence. We say that they 
would probably once have been at- 
tended with these difficultics, be- 
eause we know they will have vo 
such influence now. We have been. 
too well acquainted with that spe- 
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butions from the booksellers at 
Newburyport. He was regularly 
admitted to the bar and his friends 
felicitated themselves on the pros- 
peet which fame and fortune now 
afforded. Business flowed in upon 
him rapidly, and he was for a sea- 
son indefatigable in his attention to 
his clients. But his love of plea- 
sure was a fire which though re- 
pressed fora season, was still burn- 
ing within andshortly to burst forth 
with augmented sfrength. He be- 
eame fascimated with the charms of 

its. Jones,an actress and the conse- 
quence was that trom this time he 
abandoned his office and his elients. 
Resigned as he now was to the do- 
minion of eriminal pleasure, all 
his former habits reeurred, which 
were succeeded by poverty, neglect, 
the dispersion of “his family anc xd the 
ritin of his constitution. ‘This state 
of gloom and depression was not 
altogether without its hours of po- 
etical brightness. His constitution 
nevertheless, gradually underiin- 
ed; extreme Janguor and debility 
sueceeded, under the influence of 
which he lingered along, sometimes 
eheered by hope, and at others de- 
pressed by despair. This fitful, 
flattering and dubious state of ex- 
istence eontinued, until at last a 
wasting disease oeecasioned his 
death, at the age of thirty-eight ,on 
the 13th November. 1811. 

We take the radieal defect inthe 
eharaeter of Mr. Painc, both in his 
writings and his life, to have been, 
that he could not bear with tempered 
dignity, adulation and panegyrie. 
He had not, in the outset of his li- 
terary career, to contend with the 
cold apathy of mankind; he had not 
those eommon paliatives and apo- 
logies with which negleeted genius 
often sooths itself in the indulgence 
of its viees, that the world wilt not 
patronize it. He had to eontend 
with an enemy more formidable 
still, which was excess of adulati- 
on. From the moment of his first 
appearance on the stage as a eandi- 
date for fame, it was largely, and 





— 


munificently bestowed. His vani- 
ty was flattered with being repre- 
sented as having grasped, by magic, 
the prize for whieh thousands have 
strugeled through a long exjstence 
in vain, Regarded as an oracle 
when first consulted, is it to be 
wondered at, that he deemed his 
genius already in its full and brilli. 
ant meridian, when its orb was on- 
ly on the ascendant. Could he 
therefore have hoped, by any exer- 
tion, to hava advaneed his fame, 





when such loud and deafening plau-: 


dits attended his first labours? Even 
an attempt to improve, he would 
conecive, might put his fame and 
popularity to hazard, and could 
not certainly inerease his admirati- 
on. We may well conceive, when 
his master passion, thelove of fame 
was thus gorged to repletion, how 
subordinate ones would take their 
turn to claim indulgence ina mind 
like his, ever prone to relax inte 
indolence and pleasure. We be- 
hold the poet, therefore, after he 
loiters a while to receive a homage 
so delightful, heedless of remon- 
stranee and exhortation, resigning 
himself to the sway of eriminal 
indulgenee, on the eonviction that, 
whatever befalls him, his master 
passion is sure of receiving homage. 
‘There was even a flattering unction 
laid to the soul, more dangerous 
than this,and tended to confirm the 
vicious habits of the poet This 
was the belief that his passions 
might sweep fearlessly the whole 
range of illicit indulgence, and, 
that however they might be econ- 
demned, there was a redeeming vir- 
tue in his genius to bear him tri- 
umphantly through the frowns and 
censures of the world. That ex- 
cess of panegyrie which his writ- 
ings received, he thought, therefore 
would give a sort of dignity to his 
vicious habits, ard secure him at all 
times the only preeminence he 
wanted. We do not, therefore, he- 
sitate to deelare, that the overflow- 
ing approbation which the poems 
of Mr. Paine received, was the 
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tuin of the poet and of the man. 
Mr. Paine’s genius was bold and 
vigorous in combination, and on 
this single point, his fame as a po- 
et, must eventually rise. It isa 
property that must be guarded and 
cheeked, and constantly kept with. 
in the sphere of just and delicate 
analogy. ‘This preeinet Mr. Paine 
was remarkably prone to violate. 
The following is an instance. ‘The 
passage alludes te those who fre- 
quent the boxes in a theatre. 


And ye who throned on “high, a synod, sit 
And rule the turbid atmosphere of wit, 


Whose clouds dart lightning on our comic 
* wires, 


And burst in thunder as the flash expires. 


The synod who rule the atmos- 
phere of wit is the utmost bounda- 
ry of legitimate analogy; but Mr. 
Paine was not content unless he 
gould transform the nerves of 
laughter into wires, and shout or 
pedestrian evidence of approbation 
into the thunder of an electrical 
battery. 

We have already remarked that 
it was the fault of Mr. Paine to 
strike on some subject of analogy 
bold and beautiful. 
the influence of the press in re- 
claiming vice, he says, page 467— 


Had Vulcan’s web, which once, in realm 
of Jove, 
Prapped in crim. .the tripping queen 
Trapped m. con. the tripping que 
or | 


> | 
Of late at Geotl’s lascivious court been 


spread, 

Ere fettered Type from dread Bastile was 
led: 

The magic seine, such shoals its wires had 
caught, 

Like Pcter’s net, had broken With the 
draught. 


The eorruption and licentions- 
ness of the French laws are here 
tlesignated by the fable of Mars 
and Venus. The despotism and 
tyranny of the government are re- 
presented by the sturdy nature of 
the wires by which these two lov- 
ers were caught in their eriminal 
intercourse. ‘Type is then repre- 


Speaking of 


sented as a captive, confined in 
chains of the Bastile, who effects 
by his emancipation, a change of 
manners. ‘The poet has not yet 
done with his analogy; he goes ca 
to say, that had this net beea 
spread before the emancipation of 
Type, it would have caught such 
shoals as to have broken with the 
draught, like St. Peter’s. Here 
we have at length a similie to il- 
lustrate a metaphor, which was it. 
self designed to illustrate. some 
thing else. 

The very next passage presents 
us with another instance:— 


The mystic Fossil, whose attracted soul 
With fond affection, secks jits kindred pole 
To bless the globe, hid ac’er explored the 
wave, 

But, Cortes-like, discovered to enslave. 

Had letters ne’er the bold ambition crown 
ed, 

And Printing polished what the magnet 
found, 

In vain had Gama traced the orient way; 

And Europe stretched her wings mid {ns 
dian day; 

In vain Columbus, spurning Neptunc’s 
Pours 

Gave earth a balance, and the seaa shores 

*Till truth-winged Science, bursting Evr- 
ror’s night, 

Shed her rchgion, where she beamed her 
Ligiit. 


Here a needle is personified asex- 
ploring distant countries with a be- 
ney alent view: but this needle is in- 
debted toa type for all this hene- 
volence; for had it not been fer such 
interference, this needie would 
have been a conqueror and tyrant 
at the same time, like Francie 
Cortes. It is not enough to say 
that because a meaning may, by 
study and perseverance, be attached 
to the words, that therefore the 
law of analogy is not violated. It 
is, on the contrary, decisive evi- 
dence that the law of analogy has 
been violate, and grossly violated, 
If the metaphor does not flash and 
sparkle illustration, it is radically 
bad. Mr. Paine, at other times, 
spreads over his page, a luminous 
fox, where the subject presented is 
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dent in point: 


Not Tell’s fleet arrow sped with surer 





art; 
Not Corde’s dagger deeper cleft the 
heart; 
Not tower-armed elephant, nor bursting 
mine, 


The battering aries, nor the blazing line, 

With deadlier prowess spread their fatal 
rage, , 

Than type, indignant for an injured age. 

When patriots, leagued a nation to redress, 

At tyrants point the artillery of the press, 

Loud, o’er the gorgeous canepy of state, 

It falls, like Erie, and it strikes, like Fate 

Wide as La Plata, as the Andes high, 

Its thunders echo, and its lightnings fly; 

To heaven appealed, ascends the dread 
decree; 

The tyrant falls—America is free! 


. Here, in the short compass of 
fourteen lines, the influence of the 
press is compared to the arrow of 
William Teil—the dagger of Char- 
loite Corde—to an elephant armed 
with a tower—to the bursting of a 
mine—to the falls of Niagara—to 
death—to the river La Plata—to 
Andes—to thunder and to lightning. 
Mr, Paine is sometimesin the ha- 
bit of quoting himself:— 


“Should the Tempest of War overshadow 
our land, 
Its bolts could ne’er rend Freedom’s 
temple asunder; 
For, unmoved, at its portal, would Wash- 
ington stand, 
And repulse, with his breast, the as- 
saults of the thunder; 
His sword, from the sleep 
Of it» scabbard would leap, 
And conduct, with its point, ev’ry flash to 
the deep! 
For ne’ér shall the sons, &c.” 


“Oh, Wasnrxctos! thou hero, patriot, 
sage! 
Friend of all climates; pride of every age! 
Were thine the lautels, every soil could 
raise; j 
The mighty harvest were penurious praise. 
Well may our realms thy Fabian wisdom 


boast; 

Thy prudence saved, what bravery had 
lost. 

Yete’er hadst thou,’ by Ieaven’s severer 
fates, 


Like Spartw’s here at the Grecian straits, 


—_— : —=t 
on the very point of evanescence. Been, commead to meet, in arms; a world of 
The next pace affords | a e 

pas ee Whom skill could not defeat, nor walls op- 


pose; 

Then had thy breast, by danger ne’er sub- 
dued, . | 

The mighty buckler of thy country stood; 

Proud of its wounds, each piercing spear 
would bless, 

bay left Columbia’s foes one javelin 
ess; 

Nor felt one pang, but, in the glorious 
deed, ’ 

Thy little band of heroes, too, must bleed. 

Nor throbbed one fear, but, that some poi- 
soned dart 

Thy breast might pass, and reach thy 
country’s heart!” 


The following are other instancest: 


‘Let our patriots destroy Anarch’s pesti- 
lent worm; 
Lest our Liberty’s growth should be 
checked by corrosion; 
Then let clouds thicken round us; we heed 
- not the storm; 
Our realm fears no shock, but the earths 
own explosign. 
Foes assail us in vain, 
Though their fleets bridge the main 
For our altars and laws with our lives 
we'll maintain. 
For ne’er shall the sons, &c.’- 


If equal justice neutral laws proclaim, — 
No power will presumptuoUs your sove- 
reignty di> grace, 
Among your star’ inscribe a Nation’s 
_ fame, 
Your flag will guard, your freedom and 
your race. 
The soil to till, to freight the sea, 
By valour’s arm protected, 
To plant an empire brave and free, 
Their sacred views directed: 
But more they feared, than tyrant’s yoke 
Insidious faction’s fury; 
For oft a worm destroys an oak, 
Whose leaf that worm would bury! 


In page 146 we meet with the fol- 
lowing: 


Erst, waaton Toy, twas thine to move, 
By Beauty’s lovely queen caressed; 
While, waving, like the wing of Love, 

Thou fanned’st a flame in every breast 
°*T was thine, in her imperial hand, 

The cold to warm, the proud subdue; 
The female Franklin’s magic wand, 

Olivia’s sceptre, sweet Bumboo! 


| New te say that this passage 
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eontains no fancy, is palpably un- 
just, but to admit so wide a depar- 
ture from the rales of plain analo- 
gy, as the female Franklin repre. 
sents tous, would be as palpably 
unjust. We have firstto inquire 
who Dr. Franklin was, and then to 
change his sex, before we unders 
stand the allusion, 

We think we have already given 
examples enough to justify our first 
position, that the radical defect of 
Mr. Paine’s writings is, that ana- 
logy of which he was remarkably 
fond, is stretehed beyond all dur- 
anee. This leads to ancther sa- 
bordinate evil. His muse is so en- 
cumbered with ornament, that she 
loses the natural pliancy of her 


limbs, and the freedom of her gait. 
He came forward asa candidate for 
poetical fame at a season peculiar. 
ly inauspicious. ‘The public were 
then all enamoured with the extra- 
vagancies of Della Crusea’s muse. 
Uur poet adopted the general error, 
and took this gaudy butterfly for a 
model which was afterwards erusli- 
ed by the fingers of Gifford. After 
this delusion had passed away, and 
truth, and sentiment and nature a- 
chieved a glorious triumph over 
such unintelligible rhapsody, Mr. 
Paine still persevered in his former 
habits of writing. Let us now see 
how this bard might have written, 
when he was full of the subject and 
insensible of such ornament: 


Written for; and sung at the a ee of the Massachusetts Charita- 


ble Fire Society, 


Tax street was aruin, and night’s horrid 
lare : 
illumined with terror the face of despair; 
While houseless, bewailing, 
Mute Pity assailing, 
A mother’s wild shrieks pierced the mer: 
ciless air, 
Beside her stood Edward, imploring each 
wind; 
To wake his loved sister, who lingered be 
* hind; 
Awake, my poor Mary, 
Oh! fly to me, Mary; 
In the arms of your Edward, a pillow 
you'll find. 


In vain he called, fur now the volum’d 
smoke, 

Crackling, between the parting rafters 
broke; 

All, «J, is lost; the roof’s;. the roof’s on 
fire! 


A flash from the window brought Mary to 
view, 
She screamed as @round her the flames 
fiercely blew; 
Where art thou, mother! 
Oh! fly to me, brother! 
Ah! save your poor Mary, who lives but 
for you! 
Leave not poor Mary, 
Ah! save your poor Mary! 


Her visioned form descrying, 
On wings of horror flying, 
The youth erects his frantic gaze, 
Then plunges in the maddening blaze! 
Aloft he dauntless soars, 
The flaming room explores; 


Uu 


une, 1804. 
The roof in cinders crushes, 
Through tumbling walls he rushes! 
She’s safe from tears alarms; 
She faints in Edward’s arms! 


Oh! Nature, such thy triumphs are, 
Thy simplest child can bravely dare. 


Let us pouse for a moment to a- 
nalyse the emotions so powerfally, 
and so successfully portrayed by 
the poet. Weare presented, in the 
two first lines, with the horrible 
effect of the conflagration, raging 
in all its violenee, By the light of 
this destructive element, we see 
the desolation of the dwelling, and 
the silent anguish of despair im- 
pressed on the countenances of the 
assembled sufferers. ‘I'his deep and 
pathetic silence is only disturbed by 
a houseless mother, pouring forth 
her lamentations for the death of 
her favourite daughter. At this 
moment the conflagration rages with 
redoubled fury, and by a flash from 
the window, the daughter is diseo- 
vered imploring the assistance of © 
her brother while surrounded by 
the blaze. The poet here tells us, 
all assistanee is hopeless, by a si- 
lence far more expressive than 
words. He plunges into the midst 
of the conflagration, and the roof 
falls upon his head in burning cin- 
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ders. Where now is the hope and 
solace of the houseless mother? 
At that very instant, and while her 
maternal heart is writhing under 
the pressure of this new agony, Ma- 
ry is saved from the flamcs and 
fainting in the arms of her brother. 

We do not remember a parallel 
ease in all the archives of poetry, 
and this must be our apology for 
citing the following from Gold- 
smith, which is in seme points ana- 
logous :——* It was night; the 
labourers of the day had all re- 
tired to rest; the lights were out in 
every cottage, and no sound was 
heard but the murmur of the wa- 
terfall and the deep-mouthed watch 
dog that bayed at hallow distance. 
My heart dilated with unutterable 
delights, as I approached the 
peaceful mansion; I called up the 
many fond things I had to say, and 
anticipated the welcome I was to 
receive. As a bird long absent 
from the nest, my affeetions out- 
stripped my haste, and hovered 
round my little fire-side in all the 
rapture of expectation. I already 
reeeived my wife’s embrace, and 
smiled at the joy of my little ones. 
When I was within a few furlongs 
of my door our honest mastiff came 
running to welcome me. All was 
quiet, when, in a moment the cot- 
tage was bursting out into a blaze, 
and every aperture was red with 
conflagration. I gave a loud con- 
vulsive outery and fell upon the 
pavement. ‘This alarmed my son, 
who had till then been asleep; and 
he perceiving the flames, instantly 
awakened my wife and daughter; 
and, all running out and wild with 
apprehension, recalled me to life 
with their anguish. But it was 


only to view objeets of terror, for 
the flames had by this time caught 
the roof of our dwelling,part after 
part eontinuing to fall in, while the 


family stood with silent agony, 

looking on as if they enjoyed the 
blaze. I gazed upon them and up- 
on it by turns, and then looked 
round me for my little ones; bat 
they were not to be found. O mis. 
ery, cried I, where are my little 
ones? They are burnt to death in 
the flames, exclaimed my wife 
ealmly, and I will perish with 
them. ‘The moment! heard the 
ery of the babes within, who were 
just awakened by the fire, nething 
could have stopped me.—Where 
are my children, cried I, rushing 
through the flames, and bursting 
through the door of the chamber in 
which they were confined. Here, 
dear papa, here we are, cried they 
together, while the flames were 
just catching the bed in which they 
lay. I caught them both in my 
arms, and conveyed them through 
the fire, while, just as FE was going 
out the roof sunk in. Now, cried 
I, holding up my children, let the 
flames burn on, and all my posses- 
sions perish.” It is curious to ob- 
serve what different modes are tak- 
en by these writers to throw the 
heart into a storm of anxiety and 
horror. ‘The last lays his plan with 
deep designing artifice, and awak- 
ens évery endearing sensation, to 
take the soul by surprise, and to 
make the sueceeding contrast more 
awful and terrible. ‘The two first 
lines of Paine, on the other hand 

hurl us headlong inté the midst of 
a conflagration, and they may safe- 
ly be denominated two masterpiece: 
es of pathos, 

The following will be read by 
the public with a share of that 
mournful sensibility now felt by the 
surviving friends, when they are 
informed that itis the last produe- 
tion of the poet’s muse, and com- 


posed but avery few days before 
his death. 
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Written for, and sung at the Anniversary of the Massachusetts Associ- 


’ ation, for improving the breed of Horses, October 21, 18411. 


THE steeds of Apollo, in coursing the 
ay, 
Breathe the fire which he beams on 
mankind: 
To the world while his light from the car 
they convey, 
Their speed is the blaze of his mind. 
Thus Ampition, who governs of honour 
the chase, 
Keep life’s mettled coursers in glow; 
For Faine is the goal, and the world is the 
race, 
And, hark forward! they start! Tally ho! 


All ranks try the turf; ’tis the contest of 
life, 
By a heat to achieve a renown; 
And so thronged are the lists in the emu- 
lous strife, 
That but few know what steed-is their 
own; 
For many, like Gilpin, alarmed at the 
blood, 
Lose their rein and their course, as they 
0: 
While the rider, high trained, knows each 
pace in his stud, 
And, hark forward! he flies, Tally ho! 


The hero’s a war-horse, whose brave, gen- 
’rous breed, 
Scorns the spur, though he yields to the 
rein; 
Blood and bone, at the trump-call he 
yaulis in full speed, 
And contends for his own native plain. 
In battle he glories; and pants, lke hig 
sire, 
On the soil, where he grazed, to lie low; 
See his neck clothed with thunder, his 
mane flaked with fire, 
While, hark forward! he springs, Tally 
ho! 


The Statesman’s a prancer, so tender in 
hoof, 
He curvets, without fleetness or force; 
In the heat of the field, when the race is 
in proof, 
He gallantly bolts from the course! 
With his canter and amble, he shuffles his 
way; 
And no care of the sports seem to know; 
Till he sees, as he hovers, what horse 
wins the day, : 
Then, hark forward! he shouts, Tally 
ho! 


The farmer’s a draught, the rich blood of 
whose veins, 


Acts with vigour the duties, he owes; 
He’s a horse of sound bottom, and nure 
tures the plains 
Where the harvest, that nurtures him, 
gTOWS. 
At his country’s command, on her hills or 
her fields, 
Which her corn and her laurels bestow; 
Firm in danger he moves, and in death ne- 
ver yields, 
But, hark forward! he falls, Tally ho! 


— is drawn by the steeds of the 
sky, 
The long journey of Empire to run; 
May her coursers of light never scorch as 
they fly, 
And their raee be the age of the sun 
Nor distanced by time, nor in fame e’er 


forgot, 
May her track still be known by its 
low; 
Like Olympian dust, may it stream o’er 
the spot, 
Where, hark forward, she rede, Tally 
ho! 


Here the analogy between the 
steeds of Apoilo and the various 
avocations of life, is struck with a 
happy facility as if the steeds of 
Apollo were in fact the primal 
cause of the various careers. It is 
a thought which has perhaps never 
been struck upon before, but the 
parallel is so happily run, that we 
wonder why it has remained a se- 
eret so long, ‘To surround an in- 
vention with so many concomitant 
probabilities, the boldness of which 
starts us at the authers, and then 
to pass it off as a fact, always be- 
trays the master-hand. This is 
dene by the aid of those graceful 
and delicate analogies of whigh we 
have been speaking, and which Mr. 
Paine has in the present instance 
preserved. 

The principle of analogy is a 
science by itself, and is in general 
the foundation of all argument, 
connected with moral truth. When 
applied to poetry, more latitude is 
of course allowed; but this species 
of analogy is more a resemblanee 
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of sympathies excited by different 
objects, than any essential resem- 
blance between the objects them- 
selves. Mr. Paine’s last ode will 
furnish a complete illustration of 
this remark. There is in fact no 
resemblance between the revolati- 
ons of day, and the strong passions 
of ambition, love of glory and in- 
terest, on which he builds his fanet- 
ful theory. If a man was born 
blind, and on inquiring into the pe- 
enliar character oflight, we should 
inform him that it resembled a love 
of glory, he would be perfectly un- 
instructed on the subject, and re- 
main in profounder ignorance than 
he was in before, does not exist so 
much in the objects as in the passi- 
ons excited by them—it exists in 
the strong and exhilirating sensa- 
tions, produced by the contempla- 
tion of glory, which are thus com. 
pared to the lustre of the sun, the 
most magnificent and grand specta- 
ele of nature—it exists in the unt- 
form and rapid pursuit of the ob- 
ject which, when associated with 
the undeviating revolutions of that 
majestic orb, furnishes another 
source of beautiful analogy, Now 
to adopt the ancient fable, and to 
make the guardian deity of the 
sun, the parent of both these asso- 
eiations, although resulting from 
objeets so different, communicates 
to the conception all the lustre of 
novelty, and that species of credu- 
lity which poetie probability in- 
spires. The great art of the poet 
Jics in seizing, as Mr. Paine has 
done in the present instance, such 
analogical sensations applying them 
to different objects, and then pro- 
ducing those sensations as evidence 
of the fact which he labours to es- 
tablish. Mr. Paine’s fault lies in 
neglecting the support of such aux- 
iliaries, and attempting to trace an 
analogy between the objeets them- 
selves. The following are in- 
stances of the kind: 


“And warmed the zembia of a frezen 
mind.” 


Of Shakspeare he says: 


“With Blanchards’s wing in fancy heaven 


he soars, 

With Herschell’s eye another werld ex- 
plores. * 

‘Warm to the heart the chymic fiction 
stole, 


And purged by moral alchmy the soul.” 


All these instanees, and many 
more which might be added, contain 
the germs of beautiful coneeptions 
if rightly managed, and that is by 
traeing a relationship between the 
associations they produce. To cite 
Mr, Paine’s own example against 
himself: had Apollo, for example 
been represented as imparting to 
Shakspeare and to Blanchard, the 
same power of reducing to their ju. 
risdiction those regions of air in- 
accessible tocommon mortals, that 
this deity, indignant at the re- 
proach thrown upon his votaries, 
that they dealt in fiction only, had 
chosen Blanchard personally to ex- 
plore those regions, and to refute 
those calumnies by his own obser- 
vation; such kindred analogies 
would have given poetic practica- 
bility tothe tale, Mr. Paine, on 
the contrary, states the very fact 
of their difference in proof of this 
accordance, and leaves all the pro- 
perties which they inherit in eom- 
mon untouched. We hope that we 
are now understood onthe subject 
of analogical sympathies. To have 
drawn out the genius of Mr. Paine 
to its full length, it was essentially 
important for his friends and admi- 
rers to have pursued direetly the 
reverse of what they did. They 
should have exercised a friendly 
severity of criticism, and have ad- 
monished him that fame, his ruling 
passion, was put in serious jeopar- 
dy by such unwarrantable licences. 
This would have allowed no time 
for his love of pleasure, or of ease, 
to have come in competition with 
his nobler passion, and while it im- 
proved the poet, it would in all hu- 
man probability have reclaimed 
and reformed the man, But while 
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such homage to his darling passi- 
on was paid in advance, with such 
prodigal munificenee, the bard was 
injured and will go down to poste- 


rity, loaded with all his original 
defects, while the man was ruined 
beyond the power of recovery. 


A. 


CHARACTER OF HUME, BY THE EARL OF CHARLEMONT. 


“THE celebrated David Hume, 
whose character is so deservedly 
high in the literary world, and 
whose works, both as a_ philoso- 
pher and as an historian, are so 
wonderfully replete with genius 
and entertainment, was, when I 
was at Turin, seeretary to Sir Jno. 
Sinelair, plenipotentiary from the 
eourt of Great Britain to his Sar- 
dinian majesty. He had then late- 
ly published those philosophical 
essays, which have done so much 
mischief to mankind, by contribut- 
ing to loosen the sacred bonds by 
which alone man ean be restrained 
from rushing to his ‘own destrueti- 
on, and which are-so intimately ne- 
cessary to our nature, that a pro- 
pensity to he bound by them was 
apparently instilled into the hu- 
man mind by the allwise Creator, 
as a balance against those passions 
which, though perhaps necessary 
as incitements to activity, must, 
without such controul, inevitably 
have hurried us to our ruin. The 
world, however, unconscious of its 
danger, had greedily swallowed the 
bait; the essays were received with 
applause, read with delight, and 
their admired author was already, 
by public opinion, placed at the 
head ef the dangerous echool of 
sceptic philosophy. 

* With this extraordinary man 
T was intimately acquainted. He 
had kindly age pecan me from 
among a number of young men, who 
were then at the academy; and ap- 
peared so warmly attached to me, 
that it was apparent he not only 
intended to honour me with his 


friendship, but to bestow on me 
what was, in his opinion, the first 
of all favours and benefits, by mak- 
ing me his convert and disciple. 
‘““Nature, I believe, never formed 
any man more unlike his real eha- 
raeter than David Hume. The 
powers of physiognomy were baf- 
fled by his countenance; neither 
could the.most skilful in that sei- 
ence pretend to diseover the small- 
est trace of the faculties of his 
mind in the unmeaning features of 
his visage. His face was broad 
and fat, lis mouth wide, and with- 
out any other expression than that 
of imbecility. His eyes vacant 
and spiritless, and the corpulence 
of his whole person was far Setter 
fitted to communicate the idea of a 
turtle-eating alderman than of a 
philosopher. His speech, in Eng- 
lish, was rendered ridieulous by 
the broadest Seoteh accent, and his 
i'rench was, if possible, still more 
laughable; so that wisdom, most 
eertainly, never disguised herself 
before in so uncouth a garb. Tho’ 
now near fifty years old, he was 
healthy and strong; but his health 


and strength, far from being advan- 


fageous to his figure, instead of 
manly comliness, had only the ap- 
pearance of rusticity. His wearin 

a uniform added greatly to his na- 
tural awkardness, for he wore it 
like a grocer of the trained bands. 
Sinelair was a lieutenant-general, 
and was sent to the courts of Vien- 
na and Turin as a military envoy, 
to see that their quota of troops 
was furnished by the Austrians and 
Piedmontese. It was, therefore, 
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fhought necessary that his seereta- 
ry should appear to be an officer, 
aad Hume was accordingly disguis- 
ed in scarlet. 

‘Having thus given an account 
of his exterior, itis but fair that I 
should state my good opinion of 
his character. Of ali the philoso- 
phers of his sect, none, L believe, 
ever joined more real benevolence 
to its mischievous principles thaa 
my friend Hume. His love to 
mankind was universal and vehe- 
ment; and there was no service he 
wuuld not cheerfully have done to 
his fellow creatures, excepting only 
that of suffering them to save their 
soulsin their own way. He was 
tender-hearted, friendly, and echa- 
ritable in the extreme, as will ap- 
pear from a fact, which I have 
from good authority. When a 
member of the university of Edin- 
burgh, and in great want of money 
having little or no paternal for- 
tune, and the collegiate stipend be- 
ing very incensiderable, he had 
procured, through the interest of 
some friend, an office in the uni- 
versity, which was worth about 
forty pounds a year. On the day 
when he had received this good 
news, and just when he had got in- 
to his possession the patent, or 
grant, entitling him to his office, 
he was vis.ted by his friend Black- 
lock, the poet, who is much better 
known by his poverty and blind- 
ness, than by his genius. ‘This 
y00r man began a long descant on 
his misery, bewailing his want of 
sight, his large family of children, 
and his utter inability to provide 
for them, or even to procure them 
the necessariesof life. Ilume, un- 
able to bear his complaints, and 
destitute of money to assist him, 
ran instantly to his desk, took out 
the grant, and presented it to his 
miserable friend, who received it 
with exultation, and whose name 
was soon alter, by Hume’s interest, 
inserted instead of his own. After 
such a relation it is needless that I 
should say any more of his genu- 


ine philanthropy and generous be- 
neficence; but the difficulty will now 
oceur, how a map, endowed with 
such qualities, could possibly eon- 
sent to become the agent of so 
mueh mischief as undoubtedly has 
been done to mankind by his writ- 
ings; and this difiieulty ean only be 
solved by having recourse to that 
universal pussion, which has, I 
fear, amuch more general influ- 
ence over all our actions than we 
are willing to confess. Pride, or 
vanity, joined to a skeptical turn of 
mind, and to an education whieh, 
though learned, rather sipped 
knowledge than drank it, was pro- 
bably the ultimate eause of this 
singular phenomenon; and the de- 
sire of being placed at the head of 
a sect, whose tenets econtroverted 
and contradicted all received opini- 
ons, was too strong to be resisted 
by aman, whose genius enabled 
him to find plausible arguments, 
sufficient to persuade both himself 
and many others that his own opi- 
nions were true. A philosophical 
knight-errant was the dragon he 
had vowed to vanquish, and he was 
careless, or theughtless, of the 
consequences which ensue from the 
achievement of the adventure to 
which he had pledged himself.— 
Ife once prefessed himself the ad- 
mirer of a young, most beautiful, 
accomplished lady, at Turin, whe 
only laughed at his passion. One 
day he addressed her in the usual 
common-place strain, that he was 
abime, aneanti— Oh! pour aneanti,’ 
replied the lady, ‘ce n’est en effet 
qu’ une operation tres naturelle de 
votre systeme. 

‘About this time, 1766, or some- 
what before this, Lord Charlemont 
once more met his friend, David 
Hlume. His lordship mentions him 
in some detached papers, which 1 
shall here collect, and give to the 
reader. ‘Nothing,’ says Lord 
Charlemont, ‘ever showed: a mind 
more truly beneficent than Hume’s 
whole conduct with regard to Ros- 
seau. ‘That story is too well 
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known to be repeated, and exhibits 
a striking picture of Hume’s heart 
whilst it displays the strange and 
unaccountable vanity and madness 
of the French, or rather, Swiss, 
moralist. When first they arrived 
together from France, happening 
to meet with Hume in the Parke, I 
wished him joy of his pleasing 
eonnexion, and particularly hinted, 
that Lwas convinced he must be 
perfectly happy in his new friend, 
as their sentiments were, I believ- 
ed, nearly similar. ‘Why no, man,’ 
said he,‘in that you are mistaken; 
Rousseau is not what you think 
him; he has a hankering after the 
bible, and, indeed, is little better 
than a christian, in a way of his 
own.’ Excess of vanity was the 
madness of Rousseau. When he 
first arrived in London, he and his 
Armenian dress were followed by 
erowds, and as long as this species 
of admiration lasted, he was econ- 
tented and happy. But in London, 
such sights are only the wonder of 
the day, and in a very short time 
he was suffered to walk where he 
sami unattended, unobserved. 

rom that instant, his discontent 
may be dated. But to dwell no 
Jonger on matters of public notori- 
ety, Tshall only mention one fact, 
which L can vouch for truth, and 
which would, of itself, be amply 
sufficient to convey an adequate 
idea of the amazing eccentrity of 
this singular man. When, after 
having quarrelled with Hume, and 
all his English friends, Rousseau 
was bent on making his eseape, as 
he termed it, inte France, he stop- 
ped at avillage between London 
and Dover, and from thence wrote 
to General Conway, then seeretary 
of state, informing him, that, al- 
though he had got so far with safe- 
ty, he was well apprised that tle 
remainder of his route was so be- 
set by his inexorable enemies, that 
unprotected, he could not eseape. 
He, therefore, solemnly elaimed 
the protection of the king, and de. 
sired that a party of cavalry might 


he immediately ordered to eseort 
himto Dover. ‘This ietter General 
Conway showed to me, together 
with his answer, in whieh he assu- 
red him, that the postillions were 
altogether a very suilicient gaard 
throughout every part of the king’s 
dominions. ‘lo return to Hume. 
In London, where he often did me 
the honor to communicate the ma- 
nuseripts of his additional essays 
before their publication, I have, 
sometimes, in the eourse of our in- 
timacy, asked him whether he tho’t 
that, if his opinions were univer- 
sally to take place. mankind would 
not be rendered more unhappy than 
they now were; and whether he did 
not suppose that the curb of religi- 
on was necessary to human nature? 
‘The objections,’ answered he, ‘are 
not without weight; but error never 
ean produce good, and trath ought 
to tuke place of all considerations.’ 
He never failed in the midst efany 
controversy, to give its due praise 
toevery thing tolerable that was 
either said or written against him, 
One day that he visited me in Lon- 
don, he eame into my room Jaugh- 
ing, and apparently well-pleased. 
‘What has put you into this good 
humour, Humer’ said lL. *Why 
man,’ replied he, ‘1 have just now 
had the best thing said to me I ever 
heard, 1 was complaining ina 
company, where I spent the morn- 
ing, that I was very ill treated by 
the world, and that the eensures 
past upon me were hard and unrea- 
sonable. ‘That 1 had writtenmany 
volumes, throughout the whole of 
which there were but a few pages 
that contained any reprehensible 
matter, and yet, for these few pag- 
es, I was abused and torn to pieces. 
‘You put me in mind,’ said an ho- 
nest fellow in the company, whose 
name I did not know, ‘of an ac- 
quaintance of mine, a notary pub- 
lic, who, having been condemned to 
be hanged for forgery, lamented 
the hardship of his ease; that, af- 
ter having written many thousand 
inoffensive sheets, he should be 
hanged for one line.’ 
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‘But an unfortunate disposition 
to doubt of every thing seemed in- 
terwoven with the nature of Hume; 
and never was there, J am convine- 
ed,u more thorough and sincere 
skeptic. He seemed not to be eer- 
tain even of his own present exis- 
tence, and could not, therefore, be 
expected to entertain any settled o- 
pinion respecting his future state. 
Once I asked him what he thought 
of the immortality of the soul?— 
‘Why troth, man,’ said he, ‘it is so 
pretty and so comfortable a theory, 
that I wish Leould be convinced of 
its truth, but I canna help doubt- 
ing.’ 

‘‘Hume’s fashion at Paris, when 
he was there as secretary to Lord 
Hertford, was truly ridiculous; and 
nothing ever marked, ina more 
striking manner, the whimsical ge- 
nius of the French, No man, 
from his manners, was surely less 
formed for their society, or less 
likely to meet with their approba- 
tion; but that flimsy philosophy, 
which pervades and deadens even 
their most licentious novels, was 
then the folly of the day. Free- 
thinking .and English frocks were 
the fashion, and the Anglomanie 
was the ton du pais. Lord Hol- 
Jand, though far better calculated 
than Hume to please in France, 
was also an instance of this singu- 
lar predilection. Being about this 
time on a visit to Paris, the French 
eoncluded that an Englishman of 
his reputation must be a philoso- 
pher, and must be admired. It 
was customary with him to doze 
after dinner, one day, at a great 
eutertainment, he happened to fall 
asleep: ‘Le voila!’ says a marquis, 
pulling his neighbour by the sleeve; 
‘Le voila, qui pense!’ But the 
madness for Hume was far more 
singular and extravagaut. From 
what has been already said of him, 
it is apparent that his conversation 
to strangers, and particularly to 
Frenchmen, could be little delight- 
ful, and still more particularly, one 
would suppose, to French wemen. 


And yet no lady’s toilet was com- 
plete without Hume’s attendance. 
At the opera, his broad, unmean- 
ing face was usually seen entre 
deux jolis minois. ‘The ladies in 
France give the ton, and the ton 
was deism; a species of philoso. 
phy ill suited to the softer sex, in 
whose delicate frame weakness is 
interesting, and timidity a charm. 
But the women in France were de- 
ists,as. with us they were chari- 
oteers. ‘The tenets of the new 
philosophy were a portee de tout le 
monde, and the perusal of a wan- 
ton novel, such, for example, as 
Therese Philosophe, was amply 
sufficient to render any fine gentle- 
man, or any fine lady, an aceom- 
plished, nay, a learned deist. How 
my friend Hume was able to endure 
the encounter of these French fe- 
male Titans I know not, In Eng- 
land, either his philosophic pride; 
or his conviction that infidelity was 
ill suited to women, made him per- 
feetly averse from the initiation of 
ladies into the mysteries of his 
doctrine. Inever saw himso much 
displeased, or so much diseoncert- 
ed, as by the petulance of Mrs. 
Mallett, the conceited wife of Bo- 
lingbroke’s editor. This lady, 
who was not acquainted with 
Hume, meeting him one night at an 
assembly, boldly nancial him in 
these words: ‘Mr. Hume, give me 
leave to introduce myself to you; 


we deists ought to know eachother.’ 


— ‘Madam,’ replied he, ‘I am no 
deist. ldo not style myself so, 
neither do I desire to be known by 
that appellation.’ 

‘Nothing ever gave Hume more 
real vexation than the strictures 
made upon his history in the house 
of lords by the great Lord Cha. 
tham. Soon after that speech I 
met Hume, and ironieally wished 
him joy of the high honor that had 
been done him. ‘Zonnds, man,’ 
said he, with more pevishness than 
I had ever seen him express, ‘he’s 
a Goth! he’s a Vandal!’ Indeed, 
his history is as dangerous in poli- 
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tics as his essays are in religion; 
and it is somewhat extraordinary, 
that the same man who labours to 
free the mind from what he sup- 
poses religious prejudices, should 
as zealously endeavor to shackle it 
with the servile ideas of despotism: 
But he loved the Stuart family, 
and history is, of course their apo- 
logy. All his prepossessions, 
however, could never induce him 
absolutely to falsify history; and 
though he endeavors to soften the 
failings of his favourites, even in 
their actions, yet itis on the cha- 
racters which he gives to them 
that he prineipaliy depends for 
their vindication; and from hence 
frequently proceeds in the course 
of his history, this singular ineon- 
gruity, that it is morally impossi- 
ble that a man, possessed of the 
character which the historian de- 
lineates, should, in certain cireum- 
stances, have acted the part which 
the same historian narrates and 
assigns tohim. But now to return 
to his philosophical principles, 
whieh certainly constitute the dis- 
criminative feature of his charae- 
ter. The practice of combating 
received opinions had one unhappy 
though not unusual effect on his 
mind. He grew fond of. paradox- 
es, which his abilities enabled him 
successfully to support; and his 
understanding was so far warped 
and bent by this unfortunate predi- 
lection, that he had well nigh lost 
that best faeulty of the mind, the 
almost intuitive perception of truth. 
His skeptical turn made him doubt, 


and, consequently, dispute, every 


thing; yet. was he a fair and plea- 
sant disputant, He heard with pa- 
tience, and answered without acri- 
mony. Neither was his conversa- 
tion at any time offensive, even to 
his more scrupulous companions; 
his good sense, and good nature 
prevented his saying any thing that 
was likely to shock; and it was not 
till he was provoked to argument, 
that, in mixed companies, he enter- 
ed intohis favourite topics. Where 
indeed, as was the case with me, 


his regard for any individual ren- 
dered him desirous of making a 
proselyte, his efforts were great, 
and anxiously incessant. 
‘Respecting this new, or rather 
revived system of philosophy, soi- 
disant tette, it may, perhaps, be 
confessed, that it may possibly 
have done some good; but then it 
has certainly gone much more mis- 
chief to mankind. On the other 
hand, it may perhaps be allowed, 
that to its prevalence we owe that 
general system of toleration which 
seems to prevail, and whichis, I 
fear, the only speck of white that 
marks the present age. Yet, even 
this solitary virtue, if infidelity be 
its basis, is founded on a false prin- 
ciple. Christian charity, which 
includes the idea of universal phi- 
lanthropy, and which, when really 
christian, is the true foundation on 
which this virtue should be ereet- 
ed, and not in the opinion that all 
religions should be tolerated, be- 
cause all are alikeerroneous, But 
even allowing this boasted benefit 
its full weight, to the same cause, 
we are, I doubt not, on the other 
hand, indebted for that profligacy 
of manners, or, to call it by the 
most gentle name, that frivolity 
which every where prevails. ‘To 
this cause we owe that total disre- 
gard, that fastidious dislike, to all 
serious thought; for every man can 
be a deist without thinking; he is 


made so at his toilet, and, whilst. 


his hair is dressing, reads himself 
into an adept; that shameful and 
degrading apathy to all that is 
great and noble; in a word, that 
perfeet indifference to right or 
wrong, which eneryates and cha- 
racterizes this unmeaning and fri- 
volousage, Neither have we rea- 
souto hope a favourable change. 
The present manners are the fashi- 
on of the day, and will not last. 
But infidelity will never subside in- 
to true piety. It will produce its 
contrary. ‘The present is an age of 
irreligion; the next will, probably, 
be an age of bigotry.” 
Vv 
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FROM THE LITERARY PANORAMA, ro 
ei 
a 
Travels through the Empire of Mord¢co. By John Buffa, M. D. Mlustrated with a fi 
Map. 8vo. pp. 260. Price 7s. London. 1810. . 
i 
s| 
CENSORIOUS eriticks may, if dom, ona charge of not answering (« 
they please, magnify literary vani- a letter addressed to him from the sI 
ly into acrime against the peace potentate of Morocco; for thought to 
and the pockets of the publick; but written in Arabick, it were seanda- is 
if we punish vanity as capital, we lous to suppose that none in the es 
hazard the suppression ef much in- British dominions could translate al 
formation which mayrequite atten- it. ‘The Freneh, to do them jus- th 
tion. What man uponearth would tice, would have profited by the op- fe 
be acquitted, were his niotives for portunity, and would have turned e1 
appearing before the publiek, seru- such a correspondence to good ae- t] 
tinized with critical severity? Hu. count, either now or hereafter.— 
manity and policy refuse to prose- Why cannot John Bull emulate Ny 
cute a peccadillo, so trifling. We whatis commendable in that peo- as 
shall not, on the present occasion, ple, without imitating what is ridi- de 
oppose their seruples. : culous or profligate ? Leaving the W 
What Dr. Buffa has recorded a- seeretary of state to defend his re- ta 
gainst the late Medical Board; by putation by the best arguments in pe 
which he deemed himself oppress- his power, we direct our attention 
ed, we pass, with a wish, that op- to the traveller. at 
pression may wever be banished Dr. B. estimates the importance th 
from among meénibers ofa liberal of Ceuta, as a fortress, very high- on 
profession, and from all connected ly. It is now in the hands of our ed 
with the publick service. Wecon- countrymen. He says: “ Convoys ve 
sider the doctor simply as a travel- could collect here in safety, and mi 
ler inte acountryimperfectlyknown our trade in this sea be compara. fo 
among us; and possessing some ad- fively secure from annoyance.” bo 
vantages as a privileged person by The fullowing ceremony has of 
his profession. While waiting for something patriarchal in it: hu 
a promised appointment at Gibral- ‘In passing through villages po 
tar, he visited Larache; the gover- (which in this part are very nume- ga 
nour of which place he happily re- rous, and formed of a mucli greater 
lieved from a dangerous malady.— collection of tents than those de- sm 
Ina second journey he had the ho-  seried in a former letter) we were thi 
nour of prescribing for his Moorish received by a great concourse of TI 
majesty; for his principal sulfana, men, women, and children, shout- an 
and others, at Fez. He took an ing, and making a noise cixetly re- wi 
opportunity of travelling to Moroc- sembling the whoop of the North wi 
co, ete. further south ; and the ob- American savages. I was inform. er 
servations he made during these ex- ed, that this was their usual mode 
cursions, forni the body of his vo- of expressing their joy and mirth, res 
lume. We regret exceedingly to on all great atid solemn occasions. sid 
learn from Dr, B’s preface, that A venerable Moor, the chief of the sta 
the imputation of impoliteness surrounding villages, accompanied ler 
should, with any appeararice of by the military and civil officers, of 
plausibility, attach tothe venera- and by the principal inhabitants, ta 
ble sovereign of the United King- advanced to kiss the garment of his los 
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excelilency. This ceremony was 
closed by a train of women, preced- 
ed by an elderly matron, carrying 
a stand of colours, made of various 
fillets of silks; and by a young one 
of great beauty, supporting on her 
head a bowl of fresh milk, which 
she presented, first to the governor 
(or, as he is otherwise called, the 
sheik) then to me, and afterwards 
to all the officers. ‘This eeremony 
is always performed by the pretti- 
est young woman of the village ; 
and it not unfrequently happens, 
that her beauty captivates the af- 
fections of the great men (sometimes 
even the emperour) and she becomes 
the legitimate and favourite wife.” 

We do not think much of a 
Moorish review, as to iacticks; but 
asa political spectacle, it is, we 
doubt not, sufficiently imposing.— 
When describing it, Dr. B: inciden- 
tally mentions other customs ofthat 
people. 

**[ was at the palace precisely 
at four o’clock, andinafew minutes 
the emperour appeared, mounted 
on a beautiful white horse, attend- 
ed by an officer of state, holding o- 
ver him a large, damask umbrella, 
most elegantly embroidered, and 
followed by all his great officers, 
bodyguards, and a numerous band 
of musick. He was greeted with 
huzzas, in the Moorish style, by the 
populace, and received at all the 
gates aud avenues of the town, with 
a general discharge of artillery and 
small arms, the people falling upon 
their knees in the dust as he passed. 
The streets were covered with mats 


‘and the road, as far as the plain 


where the troops were drawn out, 
was strewed with all kinds of flow- 
ers. 

‘The army was formed into a 
regular street of three deep on each 
side, each corps distinguished by a 
standard ; it extended to a great 
length, through the immense plain 
of Fez, and presented a grand mil'- 
tary spectacle, ‘There were not 
less than eighty thousand cavalry. 
This review was finished in six 


hours, and his imperial majesty was 
so much pleased with the steady, 
orderly, & soldier-like appearance 
of his troops, that he command- 
ed a horse to be given to each of 
the officers, and an additional suit 
of clothes, and six ducats more than 
is customary to the men. No other 
exercise was performed on this oc- 
easion, than charging, firing off 
their pieces, and priming and load- 
ing at full gallop, by alternate di- 
visions. Thus an incessant fire 
was kept up during the day.” 

‘“* The cavalry are, unquestiona- 
bly, most capital marksmen, and 
very capable of annoying, and har- 
rassing, and checking the progress 
of an invading army. The men 
are stout, strong, and robust, aceus- 
tomed to a continual state of war- 
fare, and, from their simple and 
moderate manner of living, fully a~ 
dequate to sustain the fatigues and 
privations of the most arduous cam- 
paign.” 

The character of the present em- 
perour is a relief tothe mind, fa- 
tigued with the spectacle of unva- 
rying despotism, as a grove of palm 
trees refreshes the eye, when be- 
held after traversing a sandy de- 
sert. 

His predecessor was famous for 
eruelty; and hiselder brothers were 
leading their subjects to slaughter 
in the field, before his accession.— 
May we not regard him as an in- 
stance of the advantages derived 
from preparatory study ? even tho’ 
that study was directed rather to 
literature than to polities. Nothing 
ean be so desirable to a despotick 
prince, intending to do well, as the 
habit of sedateness, reflection, and 
self-possession. 

“ ‘The present emperour, Muley 
Solyman, was the youngest prinee, 
and lived retired in the city of Fez, 
assiduously occupied in studying 
the Aleoran, and the laws of the 
empire, in order to qualify himself 
for the office of high-priest, which 
he was intended to fill. From this 
retreat he was called by the priests, 
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the highest in repute as saints, in 
the neighbourhood of Fez, anda 
small party of the Moorish militia, 
and by them prevailed upon to come 
forward as a candidate for the 
crowD, i2 opposition to his three 
brothers, who were waging war 
with each other, at the head of nu- 
merous forces. In the midst of this 
anarchy and confusion, the young 
prince was proclaimed emperour at 
Fez, by the name of Muley Soly- 
man; and having colleeted a strong 
force, aided by the counsels of a 
number of brave and experieneed 
officers, he advanced to Mequinez, 
which he reduced after two sueces- 
sive _— battes. This place 
was defended by one of his brothers 
who, shortly after, acknowledged 
him as emperour, joined him, and 
brought over to his interest a great 
number oi friends and partisans. 
He served Solyman faithfully ever 
after, which enabled him to with- 
stand the united forces of his two 
other brothers. At length, owing 
to the little harmony that prevail- 
ed in the armies of his competitors; 
he effeeted his purpose, ‘Taking 
advantage of their inereasing ani- 
mosity, he advanced towards Mo- 
rocco, fighting and conquering the 
wholeway, He entered the capital 
in triumph, after a general and de- 
cisive battle; and was again pro- 
claimed emperour. 

“The gardens of the Seraglio 
are beautifully laid out by Euro- 
peans, and contain several elegant 
pavillions and summer houses, 
where the ladies take tea and re- 
create themselves; baths, fountains, 
and solitary retreats for those in- 
clined te meditation; in short, no- 
thing is wanting to render this a 
complete, terrestrial paradise, but 
liberty, the deprivation of which 
must embitter every enjoyment.— 

‘““Muley Solyman, the present 
emperour, is about thirty-eight 


years of age, in height about six 
feet {wo iuches, of a tulerably fair 
complexion, with remarkably fine 
teeth, large dark eyes, aquiline nose, 


and black beard; the tout ensemble 
of his countenance nvble and ma- 
jestick. He governs Barbary with 
discretion and moderation. In the 
distribution of justice, or in reward- 
ing his subjects, he is just and im- 
partial; in his private conduct no 
less pious and exemplary, than, in 
his publick capacity, firm and _ re- 
solute, prompt and courageous,”’ 

_ We cannot follow Dr. B. intothe 
recesses, porticos, or squares of the 
seraglio. We must even relinquish 
his account of the hunted lion, and 
the ravages committed by that for- 
midable animal. If the doctor was 
eonvinced that the Moors, by a 
manner of preparation, ‘‘deprive 
charcoal of the baneful effects usu- 
ally experienced from it in Eng- 
land,’ was not his remissness 
blamable,in neglecting to obtain in- 
formation on that subject, consi- 
dering the number of artisans 
which are obliged, by the nature of 
their business, to be perpetually in- 
volved in the fumes of this noxious 
species of fuel? It wasnatural that 
a medical man should examine the 
state of the art of healing, among 
the tweebs of Morocco; it is despi- 
cable enough: so is that of litera- 
ture in general. ‘The condition of 
the Jews is extremely pitiable; and 
if we understand our traveller 
rightly, the Jewish women are re- 
sorted to, te supply the riotous in- 
habitants with abandoned eompa- 
nions. Can the lowest degree of 
abjection ina people be more strong- 
ly marked? ‘The late emperour at- 
tempted to exterminate the Jews; 
their property was furiously plun- 
dered, yet they exist, and inerease 
so rapidly, that our traveller, says 
the emperour must enlarge the li- 


‘mits of the space wherein they 


dwell. 

We give the doctor eredit for 
having used his influenee with the 
rulers of this empire in favour of 
the Bitish interests; and for his 
seasonable assistance in rescuing 
four drunken, British saiJors in La- 


rache, who, “having drank too . 
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much aquardiente { aqua-ardente } 
imagined themselves in the streets 
of Gibraltar,” and raised a mob by 
attempting to lift up the veil of a 
Moorish belle; drunk they were, 
indisputably, or they had never 
attach on the rock of that tempta- 
tion. 

Farther progejency in Arabick 
will induce the gyetor to write Va- 


COOKE THE 


= = ea 


zarene, for ““Massarene (for so they 
denominate a Christian.”) To 
consider dogwar as the circie of 
tents forming a village, not as the 
name of a plaee; and toaceept Be- 
ni, sons, as the plural of Ben, a 
son, it is necessary, when distin- 
guishing a tribe. Neither will he 
repeat the article, “an al-haiky” al 
is the Arabick article. 


TRAGEDIAN. 


(An interesting and amusing life of this celebrated personage has just made its ap- 


pearance, written by W. DUNLAP, Esq. 


permits us to make but scanty extracts. ] 


ON Wednesday the twenty-first 
of. November, he made his first ap- 
pearance on the American stage, 
in the character of Richard the 
third. 

The throng at the avenues was 
unexampled; the press violent and 
dangerous; many, in the confusion, 
without wishing it, were forced 
through the doors, and no payments 
received for them. Many ladies 
were taken round to the back door 
of the theatre, in Theatre Alley, 
and introduced to the boxes from 
behind the curtain. The confusion 
was very great, but it was caused 
principally by a want of foresight; 
the inconvenience of the entrance 
to the boxes never having been 
made manifest before by any great 
press upon the house. 

On Mr. Cooke’s appearance this 
evening, the burst of welcome was 
such as may be imagined to come 
from 2,200 people assembled to 
greet him with the warmest ex- 

ression of their satisfaction on 
is arrival. He entered on the 
right hand of the audience, and 
with a. dignified, erect deportment 
walked to the centre of the stage 


The late period at which we received it, 


amidst their plaudits. His appear- 
ance was picturesque, and proudly 
noble; his head elevated, his step 
firma, his eye beaming fire. I saw 
no vestige of the venerable gray- 
haired old gentleman I had been 
introduced to at the Coffee House; 
and the utmost effort of imaginati- 
on could not have reconeiled the fi- 
gure 1 now saw with that of imbe- 
cility and intemperance. 

He returned the salutes of the 
audience, not as a player to the 
public on whom he depended, but 
as a victorious prince, acknowledg- 
ing the aeclamations of the popu- 
lace on his return from a success- 
ful campaign—as Richard Duke of 
Gloster, the most valiant branch of 
the triumphant house of York. 


When he spoke 


‘Now is the winter of our discontent 


Made glorious summer by the sun of 
York; ; 

And all the clouds that lowered upon our 
house 

In the deep bosom of the ocean buried; 

Now are our brows bound with victori« 
ous wreaths, 

Our stern alarums,” &c, 
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the high key in which he pitched 
his voice, and its sharp and rather 
grating tones, caused a sensation of 
disappointment in some, and a fear 
in others, that such tenes could not 
be modulated to the various ea- 
dences of nature, or such a voice 
have compass for the varied ex- 
pression of harmonious diction and 
distracting passion, which the cha- 
racters of Shakspeare require; but 
disappointment and fear vanish- 
ed, and conviction and admira- 
tion succeeded, and increased to 
the dropping of the curtain; when 
reiterated plaudits expressed the 
fulness with which expectation 
had been realised, and taste and 
feeling gratified. 

Previous to his going on, Mr. 
Cooke’s agitation was extreme. 
Hie trembled like an untried eandi- 
date who had never faced an audi- 
ence; and he has afterwards said 
feelingly, that the idea of appear- 
ing before a new people, and in a 
new world, at his advanced time of 
life, agitated him even more than 
his first appearance before that 
London audienee which was to de- 
cide his fate. 

There were on this occasion re- 
ecived, eighteen hundred and twen- 
ty dollars. ‘The amount would 
have been more, but for the confu- 
sion before mentioned. There 
were 1,358 persons accounted for 
in the boxes. 

The following short memoir, 
written by Mr. Cooke soon after 
his arrival, evinces the impression 
made upon him by his reception in 
the new world, 

“On Wednesday evening I made 
my appearance before the New- 
York audience, and was received 
jn the most warm and flattering 
manner.. My applause throughont 
the play, and at the conclusion, ex- 
ceeded my utmost expeetations. It 
was said to be the greatest house 
ever known in America. It was a 
resemblance pf the audiences at 
Drury Lane, when Mrs. Siddons 
first appeared there, many hun- 


dreds being unable to procure ad- 
mittanee. ‘The box book was clos- 
ed on the morning. 

Mr. Cooke felt that he played 
before an intelligent audience, who 
received, with marked approbation 
what he knew to be his best points. 
This justly pleased and encourag- 
edhim. On the night of Richard, 
he had been particularly gratified 
in observing the sensation produced 
by his sneering speech to Lord 
Stanley, 


“Well, Sir, and as you guess?” 


* ~ + os @ 


‘The boisterous behaviour which 
was frequent with my hero, under 
certain circumstances, was a great 
annoyance to those who lodged in 
the same house with him, and 
sometimes produced reproof from 
the sufferers. 

One night at the Exchange Cof- 
fee-House, when Mr, Price was out 
and Cooke was in the above-menti- 
ed noisy humour; a gentleman who, 
in a neighbouring chamber, in vain 
waited for a cessation of hostilities 
that he might go to rest, at length 
eame into Cooke’s apartment to 
expostulate with him. Cooke pe- 
remptorily ordered him out of his 
room, and ealled him scoundrel, 
and every thing vile, he could think 
of. 

The other replied, “Sir, I am not 
used to such language, and I will 
not putupwithit. Sir, [ am a 

entleman.” 

‘‘A gentleman!—You are a gen- 
tleman!—Sam!—Sam!—Bring two 
eandies—light them at both ends, 
and show the yankee gentleman 
down stairs!” 

About ten o’elock in the morn- 
ing of the 19th of February, 1841, 
after one of the most inclemeit 
nights of one of the coldest of our 
winters, when our streets were 
choked with the ice and snow, a lit- 
tle girl eame to the manager’s of- 
fice at the theatre with a note 
scarcely legible, running thus— 
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‘Dear Dunlap, send me one hun- 


dred dollars. 
G. F. COOKE.” 

I asked the child of whom she 
got the paper she had given me. 

‘Of the gentleman, Sir.”’ 

“Where is he P’ 

‘At our house.’ 

‘Where is that?® 

‘In Reed-street, behind the Hos- 
pital,’ 

‘When did this gentleman come 
to your house?’ 

‘Last night, Sir, almost morning 
—mother is sick, Sir, and I was 
sitting up with her, and a negro 
and a watchman brought the gen- 
tleman to our house and knocked, 
and we knew the watehman; and 
so mother let the gentleman come 
in and set by the fire—he didn’t 
want to come in at first, but said 
when he was at the door, “ let me 
Jay down here and die.’ © 

Mr. Price came to the theatre, 
and I learned from Lim that Cooke 
having sat up late and become tur- 
bulent, te the annoyance of the fa- 
mily, lie had insisted upon his go- 
ing to bed, and he had apparently 
complied; ‘but that when the house- 
hold were all at rest, he had come 
down from his chamher, unlocked 
the street door, and sallied out in 
the face of a west wind of more 
than Russian coldness. After con- 
sulting with Mr, Price, and show- 
ing the paper broucht by the girl, I 
put one hundred caliars in smail 
bank notes in my pocket, and tak- 
ing the messenger as imy pilot, went 
ist “quest of George Frederick. 

As we walked [ asked my con- 
duetress what the gentleman had 
been doing sinee he eame to her 
mother’s house. _ 7 

‘Sitting by the fire, Sir, & talk- 
ing.’ 

‘Ifas he had any thing to drink?’ 

‘Yes Sir—he sent the negro man 
out for brandy, auc he hrousht two 
quarts.’—‘Poor old sentleman,? she 
continued, ‘the people at the house 
where he lived must have used him 
very ill, and it was very cruel to 


turn him out o’doors such a 
night.’ 
“Does he say he was turned out 
o’doors?’ 
‘Yes Sir—he talksa great deal— 
to be sure 1 believe he is crazy.” 
We entered a small wooden build- 
ing in Reed-street. The room was 
dark, and appeared the more so, 
owing to the transition from the 
glare of snow in the streets. I 
saw nothing distinetly for the first 
momenf, and only perceived that 
the place was full of people. I 
soon found that they were the 
neighbours, brought in to gaze at 
the strange crazy gentleman; and 
sheriff's officers distraining for the 
rent on the furniture of the sixx 
widow who occupied the house. 
‘I'he bed of the sick womaa fiil- 
ed one corner of the room, sur- 
rounded by curtains—sheriff’s offi- 
eers, a table, with pen, ink, and in- 
ventory, occupied another portion 
—a motley group, of whom Cooke 
was one, hid the fire-place from 
view; and the remainder of the a- 
partment was filled by cartmen, 
watehmen, women, and children, 
When TI recognised Cooke, he 
had turned from the fire, and his 
eye was op me with an expression 
of shame and chagrin at being 
found in such a situation. His 
skin and eyes were red, his linen 
dirty, his hair wildly pointing in 
every direction from his ‘distracted 
globe,’ & over his knee was spread 
an infant’s bib, or something else ; 
with which, having lost his pocket 
handkerchief, he wiped his inees: 
santly moistened visage. After a 
wild stare at me, he ehanged froni 
the first expression of his counte- 
nanee, antl-weleomed me. He 
asked me why I had come? I reph- 
ed, that I had received his note, 


and brought him the money he had 


required. Isat down by him, and 
after a few incoherent sentences of 
complaint, and entreaty that 1 
would not leave him, he burst into 
tears. I soothed him, and replied 
to his repeated entreaties of ‘don’t 
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leave me,’ by promises of remain- 
ing with him, but told him we must 
Jeave that place. He agreed, bnt 
added, with vehemence, ‘Not back 
to his house—No, never! never! !’ 
—which apparent resolution he 
confirmed with vehement and reite- 
rated oaths. ‘The officer let me 
know that the gentleman had stop- 
ped the levying on the goods, and 
agreed to pay the quarter’s rent. [ 
was proceeding to make some in- 
quiries, but Cooke, in the most pe- 
remptory tone, required that the 
money should be paid; as if fearing 
that his ability to fulfil his promise 
should be doubted by the by-stand- 
ers. I paid the money, and de- 
manded a receipt. he officer, 
who was nearly drunk, asked for 
the gentleman’s christian name; 
when, with all the dignity of the 
buskin, the drooping hero, raised 
his head, and roared out most dis- 
cordantly, ‘George Frederick ! 
George Frederick Cooke!’ The pe- 
culiar sharpness of the higher 
tones of his voice, joined to the un- 
melodious, broken, and croaking 
notes of debauchery, with his as- 
sumed dignity, and squalid appear- 
ance, were truly comic, though pi- 
tiable. 
The receipt given by the officer 
I will copy as a curiosity. 

Received New-York Febuary 
49th 1814 of Gf Cook thirty four 
dollars and 75-100 In Full ofa 
Landlords Warrant Due to Isaak 
Halsey For House Rent Due From 
the First Day of Febuary Last In 
Full For House Rent Due and 


costs | 

st Moses SInGuER 
ae <a Marshall. 

The combination of cireum- 
stances, flowing from causes as in- 
evitable as they are unforeseen, 
makes of the sober record of real 
life such a relation of effects asa 
romance writer would not thivk of; 
or if his jimagination suggested 
them, he would not present them to 
the public, fur fear of the charge 
of improbable fiction. 





We here see a poor woman, a 
widow, with several children, sup- 
ported by her industry, who is in- 
eapacitated by sickness from mak- 
ing those exertions on which the 
usual subsistence of the family de- 
pends; while want and its ehilling 
train are the attendants upon the 
bed of sickness. Still some sup- 
port remains while the necessary 
and commodivus furniture of the 
house gives present comfort, and 
may, by future sale, aid in animat- 
ing to exertion, and perhaps in res- 
toring health. But quarter-day 
comes; and in the depth of an un- 
commonly hard winter, a harder, 
and a colder heart, sends its brutal 
and drunken ministers, armed by 
resistless authority, to tear away 
the curtain from the bed of the 
sick sufferer, and the blanket from 
the shivering victim of penury and 
neglect. ‘This last blow is suspend- 
ed but till the morrow: and the anx- 
ious mother lies, wakeful and heart- 
broken, watehed by one of her 
children, who is preserved by health 
and inexperienced youth from the 
eares which waste her parent. In 
the mean time, revelling in sensua- 
lity, and overwhelmed by the good 
gifts of nature and of fortune, a 
man, who all his life seems to have 
been struggling to mar the good la- 
vishly east upon him, sallies out 
from every comfort of warmth and 
enjoyment, and is saved from death 
by the hospitable poverty of the 
widow’s eomfortless dwelling. In 
return, a portion of his superfluit 
is applied for her relief; the im- 
pending blow which would have 
probably destroyed the prostrate 
sufferer is warded off; and return- 
ing hope and health make the ea- 
tastrophe of this ‘romance of real 
life” as cheerful as it threatened to 
be gloomy and heart-rending, 

After giving a five dollar note to 
the child who guided me to him, 
and making some other presents to 
members of the family, Mr. Cooke 
agreed to goto Bryden’sina sleigh, 
which I had previously sent for.’ 
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He rose from his chair; his step was 
not steady, and some of the crowd 
offered to assist him; but hé put 
them by with his hand, in a style of 
euurtly contempt. He accepted 
my arm, but before we reached the 
door, stopped to wipe his face, and 
having lost the piece of dirty linen 
he had before used, he madé inquiry 
for his handkerehief—it was not 
to be found; and I, fearinga change 
in his determination, and somewhat 


impatient of my own situation, of- 
fered him a white handkerchief, 
whieh 1 had put in my pocket bat 
a few minutes before receiving his 
note, and which, after seeing the 
filthy rag he had been using, and 
displaying on his knee before the 
fire, I did not hesitate to present to 
him; but he put itaside with a most 
princely motion, saying, “A gentle- 
man cannot accept a handkerchief 
that has been used.” 


‘———. + oe = 


FROM MOSER’S YESTIGES REVIVED: 


MAY- 


DA Y. 


For thee, sweet May, the groves green liveries wear, 


If not the first, the fairest of the year; 


For thee the graces lead the dancing hours, 


And Nature’s ready pencil paints the flowers. 


THE custom of dancing round 
the Maypole was, we believe, in 
former times, as common in other 
countries as in England. In Switz- 
erland, tradition has informed us, 
that in one of the smaller cities, 
under the shade of venerable boughs 
stood a large conduit of white 
stone. Previous to the first of May, 


a deputation of the younger burgh- . 


ersused to be sent to the Black 
Forest, where a tall pine was cho. 
sen; and in this selection, great at- 
tention was paid first to its shape- 
less branches, and next to its top, 
which was extremely valued, if, 
leaving its collateral shoots, it as- 
eendéd in the form of a candle. 
This tree vas felled, placed upona 
carriage drawn by a number of ox- 
en and horses, decorated for the oe- 
easion, and with great ceremony, 
shouts of joy, and songs of triumph, 


conveyed to the city. As the ea- 
Ww 


DRYDEN: 


valeade approached the gate, it 
was met by the maidens; a circum- 
stance which inereased, of cvurse, 
the exultations, and in this manner 
attended to the conduit; where, 
when it was raised, the female part 
of the assembly took the charge of 
its decorations: these consisted of 
a vast variety of ribbands, festoons 
of egg-shells died of a variety of 
colours, flowers, flags, &e. &e. 
The celebration of the first of May 
was in the morning conducted with 
great solemnity; a kind of drama- 
tie representations occupied the af- 
ternoon; and the evening eoncluded 
with music and dancing. 


It is stated by Stow, that ‘in the 


month of Mey, the citizens of Lon- 


don of all estates, lightly in every - 


parish, and sometimes two or three 
parishes joining together, had their 
several mayings; and did fetch in 


maypoles, with divers warlike ~ 
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shews, with good archers, morrice- 
dancers, and other devices for past- 
time, all the day long; and towards 
the evening. they had stage-plays 
and bonfires in the streets: these 
great mayings and maygames were 
made by the Governors or Masters 
of the city, who, as well as the 
monareh and the nobility, used 
themselves togo generally to Green- 
wich, Charlton Woods, and Black- 
heath.’ 

Chaucer, and, indeed, most of 
our ancient poets, have had as 
strong an impression of the beau- 
ties of May as the Romans, who 
deified this month under the appel- 
lation of Maia, the mother of Mer- 
cury. Dryden’s allusion to this 
subject is as + beautiful as thenymph 
he paints: 


“Thus year by year they pass, and day by 
day, 

"Till once (‘twas on the mornof cheerful 
May) 

The young Emilia, fairer to be seen 

Than the fair lily on the flow’ry green, 

More fresh than May herself in blossoms 
new 

(For with the rosy colour strove her hue, ) 

Wak’d, as her custom was, before the day, 

To do th’ observance due to sprightly 
May: 

For sprightly May commands our youth 
to keep 

The vigils of her night, 
sluggard sleep.’ 

Palamon and Arcite, Drrnrn’s FasBtes. 


and breaks their 


The first of May used to be eall- 
ed Robin Hood’s day; an appellati- 
on derived from that celebrated 
outlaw, who was, at all the may- 
ings, may-games, and sports at the 
conduits, considered as Lord of the 
May. The Lady of the May, or 
‘Mad Marian, used to be represent- 
ed by one of the most beautiful 
girls of the neighbourhood, 


‘Who had on her holiday kirtle and gown, 
Which were of light Lincoln green,’ 


The attendants were Little John, 
Will Scarlet, Midge the miller’s 
son, and other outlaws. The Pin- 


dar of Wakefield, the Bishop of 


Hereford, and Friar Tuck, had al- 
so parts to perform in these inter- 
Judes, which not only obtained so 
much celebrity in the metropolis, 
but spread over a very great part 
of England and of Wales, in both 
of which countries we have seen 
the May-morris danced, and heard 
the songs and recitations in praise 
of Robin Hood. ‘These celebrati- 
ons, although rendered imperfect, 


by descending through the medium | 


of oral tradition, were, like the 
other stage plays of ancient times, 
most unquestionably exhibited first 
ina dramatic form: of which, in- 
deed, there are, from the time of 
‘Robin Hood’s Garland,’* ‘George 
a Green,t+ the Pindar of Wake- 
field,’ ‘the Sad Shepherd,’ a frag. 
ment by Ben Johnson, and many 
other specimens remaining. 


*The hut in Sherwood Forest, of old 
the head-quarters of the celebrated out- 
law, still remains: it is now a public house: 
the forest itself has, in a course of centu- 
ries, been, as Dr. Johnson would have said, 
denuded of its timber. In the fourteen 
miles from Nottingham to Mansfield, the 
paucity of trees is extremely conspicuous. 
Yet this part of the country, though now 
a world, was once a wood impervious to 
the solar ray. 

tThis celebrated character is the hero 
of anancient drama, (a_) which bears his 
name and appellation. In this he diss 
plays his loyalty to Kixe Epowarn, which 
is, by the by, an anachronism of at least 
seventy-two years: the monarch in questi- 
on should have been Richard I. in order to 
have brought the Pendar of Wakefield and 
Robin Hood together: however, they ap- 
pear in the scene, fight, are reconciled, 
and favoured. It is a curious traditional 
trait, which shows how popular, some 
years ago, this circumstance was in York- 
shire, that not only /Vakefield, but the 
Ridings, Nottinghamshire, &c. rung with 
the fame of George a Green: and to doubt 
that he fought Aodin Hood would have 
been deemed little less than heresy. The 
description of the combat is in the collec< 
tion of ballads before mentioned, called 
Robin Hood’s Garland. It is also mention- 
ed by Drayton, in his Poly-Olbian, Song 
28; and adverted to by Richard Braith- 
wate, in “The Strappade of the Devil,” 
1805, p. 205. 


a Printed at London, 1599. 
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On May morning it was the eus- 


{om of the inhabitants of London 
to adorn the outside of their hous- 
es with branches of the white 
thorn bushes; which thence ac- 
quired the appellation of May, 
and whieh it was the business of 
the apprentices and servants, for 
some days before, to procure. This 
like the sacred misletoe, it is searce- 
ly necessary to state, was, in its 
application, a praetice derived 
from the Druids, and adopted by 
the Saxons, whose passion for 
trees of every description induced 
them to place them, or their bran- 
ches,in every situation in which 
they could with any propriety be 
placed, to imitate them in their ar- 
chitecture, and to make compositi- 
ons of flowers and foliage the or- 
numental appendages of every part 


of their churches, &c. that would 
admit of decoration. 

The eustom of decorating the 
fronts of the houses, the market- 
crosses, and conduits, with branch- 
es of trees and garlands of flowers, 
during the first week in May; the 
pageant of Robin Hood, and the 
dancing Maid Marian’s morris, are 
customs ancient as the introduction 
of May-Poles, which, in many parts 
of England and Wales, we have 
known to prevail within these for- 
ty years: perhaps some traces of 
them still remain: they were, it ap- 
pears, both from record and traditi- 
on, once as prevalent in the metro- 
polis, where the conduits were the 
scenes of dramatic pageantry, and 
the Maypole the centre of gestic 
hilarity. 


THE WELSH INDIANS. 


From Stoddart’s Sketches of Louisiana, a very interesting work recently published, we 
extract the following letter, which appears in a Note to the discussion of the proofs 


of the existence of a Welsh Colony on our continent before the discovery by Colum- 


bus—a discussion so amusing as well as instructive, that we should certainly copy the 
whole of it but that it is rather too long for this publication. Of this work 


in general, we may safely say, that all whe wish to obtain a view of Louisiana deline- 


ated with scrupulous fidelity, and in plain unsophisticated language, cannot do better 


than read attentively Stoddart’s Sketches, 


From “ Stoddart’s Sketches of Louistana.” 


As another proof, that the Welsh 
ence lived in or near Florida, and 
also on the Missouri, the following 
interesting letter, (received since 
this chapter was prepared for the 
press) from his excellency John Se- 
vier, dated Knoxville, ‘Tennessee, 
October 9th, 1810, is here intro- 
duced. 


“ T shall, with pleasure, give you 
the information required, so far as 
my memory will now serve me, and 
the help of a memorandum I hasti- 
17 took en the subject, of a nation 
of people called the Welsh Indians. 
In the year 1782, I was on a cam- 
paigu against the Cherokees, and 
during my route discovered traces 
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of very ancient fortificatioas. So.ne 
time after the expedition, I had oe- 
easion to enter taio a negoeiation 
with the Cherokce chiefs, for the 
purpose of exchanging prisoners. 
After the exchange had been set- 
tled, I took an opportunity of en- 
quiring of a venerable old chief, 
named Oconostoto, (then, and for 
nearly six years, had been a ruiing 
chief of the Cherokee nation) if he 
could inform me of the peopte that 
had left sach sigas of fortifications 
in their couniry, aud particularly 
the one on the bank of the High- 
wassee river? The old warrior 
briefly answered me as fo'lows : 
* Ii is handed down by our forefa- 
thers, that the works were made by 
white pegple, who had formerly in- 
habited the eouatry, while the Che- 
rokees lived lower downin the coun- 
try, now called South-Carolina, and 
that a war existed between the two 
nations formany years. At length 
it was discovered that the whites 
were making a number of large 
boats, which induced the Cherokees 
to suppose that they intended to 
descend ihe Tennessee river. They 
then collected their whole band of 
warriors, aud took the shortest and 
most convenient route to the Mus- 
cle Shoals in order to intercept them 
down the river. In a few days the 
boats hove in sight, and a warm 
combat eusued, with various sue- 
cess’s for several days, At length 
the whites proposed to the Indians, 
that if they would exchange prison- 
ers,and cease hostilities, they would 
leave the eountry, and never more 
return; which was aeceded to, 
and, after the exchange, parted in 
friendship. The whites then des- 
cended the Teanessee to the Ohio, 
and then down to the Big River, 
(Mississippi) then np it to the Mad- 
dy River (Missouri) then up that 
rivertoavery greatdistance, They 
are now ou some of its branches ; 
but they are no loager a white peo- 
ple—they are now all become Indi- 
aus, and look like the other red 


—e8 
people of the country.” 1 then 
asked him if he ever heard any of 
his ancestors say, what nation of 
people those white peoole belonged 
to? Heanswered: * ! have heard 
my grandfather and other oid peo. 
ple say, that they were a peopie 
cailed /Velsh ; that they had eros- 
sed the great water, and landed 
vuear the mouth of Alabama river, 
and were finally driven to the heads 
of its waters, and even to Highwas- 
see river, by the Mexican Indians, 
who had been driven out of their 
own eountry by the Spaniards.” 
Many years past I happened in 
company witha Frenchman, who 
lived with the Cherokees, and had 
been a great explorer of the coun- 
try west of the Mississippi. He 
infosmed me, “ that he had been 
high up the Missouri, and traded 
several months with the Welsh 
tribe ; that they spoke much of 
the Welsh dialect, and although 
their customs were savage and wild, 
yet many of them, particularly the 
females, were very fair and white, 
and frequently told him, they had 
sprung from a white nation of peo- 
ple; also stated they had yet some 
small scraps uf books remaining 
among them, but in such tattered 
and destruetive order, that nothing 
intelligible remained.” He observ- 
ed that their settlement was in a 
very obscure part of the Missouri, 
surrounded with innumerable lofty 
mountains. The Frenehman’s name 
has escaped my memory, but I be- 
lieve it was something like Du- 
roque. In my conversation with 
the old chief Ocenostato, he inform- 
ed me, that an old woman in his na- 
tion named Peg, had some part of 
an old book given her by an Indian 
living high up the Missouri, and 
thought he was one of the Welsh 
tribe. Unfortunately, before I had 
an opportunity of sceing the book, 
the old woman’s house, and ifs con- 
tents, were consumed by fire. I 
haye conversed with several per- 
sons, who saw and examined the 
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book, but it was so worn and dis- them understand any language but 
figured, that nothing intelligible re- their own, and even that very im- 
mained; neitker did any one of perfectly.” 


RURAL ECONOMY. 


We have always considered the introduction of Merino sheep among us, as a most im- 


portant acquisition, and productive of permanent and extensive benefits to our 


country. Tous, this.advantage has resulted, from the devastations of the despot of 


France, in oppressed and usurped Spain; 


and the zeal and industry of our farmers, 


will we trust, reap a rich reward for the readiness and liberality with which they 


have encouraged the importation of these valuable animals. 


METHOD OF SCOURING MERINO WOOL. 


By Joun Benxett, Esq. 


In a letter to the Secretary of the Society. 


Pituovusre, Wiits, March 17, 1812, 


SIR, 
I HAVE this day received the 
letter requesting me to give you a 
written account, for the use of the 
Merino Society, of my mode of 
washing Spanish wool, I shall 
always be happy to have it in my 
power tocommunicate any informa- 
tion to you, which may forward the 
intentions of the Society; and you 
are at liberty Co publish this letter, 
as an answer to yours, in your Re. 
port, or not, as you may think pro- 
per. 

The wool should first be sorted 
into four sorts.—<ist. R. or Refino; 
2d, F,or Fino: 3d, T, or Tertio; 
and 4th, G. or Garras.*—These 
marks or names were given me by 
a Spanish wool merchant, who as- 
sured me they were correct, though 


” Laysteyrie distinguishes the sorts thus: 
—Ist.R, or Florete or Refina; 2d, F, or 
Fina; 3d, T, or Tercera; 4th, K, or Cahi- 
das. T. G.B. 


I have been told that the last sort 
is generally marked R. The G, 
or Garras, contains only the refuse 
of the fleeee, a very small quantity 
and of about one sixth of the value 
of the R. wool. ' 
After it is sorted, put about 20lbs. 
of wool into a hogshead tub about 
half full of water, as hot as it is 
possible to beara handinit. (Not 
having a thermometer by me, I 
cannot be more accurate, nor is it 
very material.) Let the R, and 
F, wool stay 20 minutes in the wa- 
ter, during which time it must be 
constantly pressed down, and stir- 
red about witha stick. At the 
end of 20 minutes take it out of the 
hot water, and convey it in baskets 
to a running stream, where it must 
be put into a trough made of 
boards, 5 feet long, 2 feet broad, 
and 1 foot deep, with a wire grate 
at each end, and so fixed for the 
timein the stream, that the water 
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may runthrough it. A man must 
stand over the trough, and with his 
hand continue to turn up the wool, 
till the water has washed all grit 
and dirt from it. After this the 
wool must be put into a small press 
either with a screw or lever to 
press the water from it, and then it 
must be spread very thin im flakes 
on garden mats todry. It must be 
turned earefully whilst drying, 
and all pitch or other dirt which 
the hot watercould not move, pick- 
ed out. All stained wool, which 
would not become white, must also 
be taken from the first three sorts, 
and put with the G. wool. In the 
summer it will dry in one day by 
the heat of the sun, and it is so 
dried in Spain. But I think it 
better to dry it in the shade; for 
drying it in the sun will make it 
feel harsh; ia winter it may_be dri- 
ed in barns or sheds of avy kind, 
and it will not be injured by being 
along time drying, it should be 
perfeetly dry before it is packed. 

The T wool should be half an 
hour in the hot water, and if very 
dirty the water should be changed 
once. The G wool should have 
water nearly boiling, and it should 
be changed once. When arunning 
stream cannot be had, it may be 
washed in baskets in standing wa- 
ter in small quantities, with more 
care, and instead of a press the 
water may be squevzed out with 
the hand, 


The above mode of washing will 
make the wool cleaner than it is 
ever madé in Spain, and I haye 
been told by manufacturers that 
my wool, which has been washed in 
the manner here described, is two 
pounds in a score or one tenth 
cleaner than Spanish wool gene- 
rally is. All Spanish wool is scour- 
ed by a particular process by the 
manufacturer, and were we to use 
soap and get out all the grease, I 
think we should make the wool 
feel harsh, particularly if lon 
kept after washing. We shoul 
also lose in weight more than would 
be made up in price. 

A Spanish wool merchant, who 
was bred up in the trade in Spain, 
sorted and directed the washing of 
about 300 fleeces of Merino wool 
for me inthis house in November 
last, and from him I learnt the 
above mode of doing it. Any per- 
son who tries it will find very little 
difiiculty in washing his wool as 
clean as he may wish to have it; 
and he may find by handling, even 
when it is wet, if it is sufficiently 
free from the grease. I do not 
think that the wool would be injur- 
ed if the water was used much hot- 
ter than here stated, but it would 
be cleaner from grease, and conse- 
quently lose in weight. 

[remain, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 


JOHN BENNETT. 


On the Mfarriage, Eoncubinage, and Children of the TURKS, from the present state 





of the Ottoman Empire. 


Marriage is held sacred by the 
Turks, although no minister of re- 
ligion, nor any religious ceremony, 
is concerned in it. The caddi, or 
judge of the place, celebrates it. 
He unites the parties by a civil eon- 
tract. The bride does not appear 


By Extas Haseser. Published in London, 1784. 


upon this oceasion : but the father, 


-or some one of her relations, makes 


the contract for her; and this cere- 
mony,though custom, has the foree 
of a law. After the contract is 
signed, the relations of the bride 
bring her with great ceremony te 
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the house of her husband, who un- 
dresses her and puts her to bed, 
They have an inferior kind of 
marriage, which they call capin. It 
is likewise made before the eaddi ; 
but is only for a limited time 5 and 
a sum of money is stipulated to be 
aid by the husband to the woman, 
if he puts her away at its expira- 
tion. This species of marriage was 
instituted for the convenience and 
leasure of strangers and travel- 
ers. A Mahometan may marry 
women of any religion under the 
sun, provided there are books writ- 
ten or printed in its favour, Even 
the eunuchs are allowed to marry ; 
and several of them have many 
wives. A ‘Turk may have four le- 
gitimate wives ; and he is limited 
to this number, rather from cecono- 
my than the rigour of the law: for, 
as he is obliged to make a settle- 
ment upon each at his marriage, 
the expence would be tnsupporta- 
ble. But thatthe law of having 
four wives may notinfringe the pri- 
vilege which they say they enjoy 
from heaven, of possessing as many 
women as they please, they keep 
women slaves, whose number is not 
limited, but depends entirely on the 
eaprice of the man, or his ability 
te maintain them. 


it is very remarkable that the 
eoncubinage of the husband does 
not make the wives jealous, as in 
christian countries. However, the 
husbands are obliged to caress their 
Wives onee a week at least, in de- 
fault of which they complain to the 
eaddi, who obliges them to dotheir 
duty to their wives. Compl. ‘s of 
this kind are very frequent, among 
the lower classes of the peuple. 
As to the better sort of women, 
they know how to indemnify them- 
selves by more pleasing and more 
secret means. The dishonour at- 
tending the infidelity, wantonness, 
and lubricity of ‘Turkish wives, 
does not fall upon the husband ; but 
upon the relations of the woman, 
and principally upon the person 
who made the contract for her be. 
fore the caddi. 

As for the offspring, those who 
are born of their wives, are esteem- 
ed the children of the father ; and 
are his heirs. ‘Those who are born 
of siaves, remain slaves ; and, after 
the death of the father, they become 
slaves to their legitimate brothers, 
if the father have not provided for 
them otherwise. The grand signor 
is not ebliged to marry, but the first 
four women who have children by 
him, are called the sultanas, his 
wives, 


——8 } 


On the comparative excellence of the sciences and arts; by Mr. William 


Roscoe. Read in the Manchester philosophical society. 


THERE is, perhaps, no cireum- 
stance more injurious both to our 
improvement and happiness, than 
a propensity to engage, and perse- 
vere, in the study of particular 
branches of science, without first 
taking that enlarged and general 
view of our nature and destination, 
by. which we ought to ascertain, 
aad arrange in due succession the 


proper objeets of our pursuit, For 
want of attention to this impor- 


tant subject, learning and industry - 


have frequently been exerted on 
unworthy objects; and genius and 
taste trifled away, without either 
affording advantage to mankind, or 
obtaming reputation to their pos- 
sessor, 
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If, from the time of our entrance 
on the world, we were enabled fully 
to exereise those powers of mind 
which are but gradually unfolded, 
this would be the first considerati- 
on which would suggest itself to a 
rational being; and though those 
powers are developed only by de- 
grees, yet there is a period in the 

ife of every man, when, eollectin 

* together those ideas, which have 
been suffered to wander almost un- 
restrained oyer the fields of amuse- 
ment, it behoves him to consider 
with serious attention that tablet, 
which is to contain, in eternal co- 
lours, the picture of his future 
life; and, like a skilful artist, to 
observe what requires his first at- 
tention, and what are only second- 
ary objects of his regard. 

As it is the first aim of the 
painter to produce on his canvass, 
some great and striking effeet—and 
by a proper arrangement of parts, 
to form a beautiful and consistent 
whole; so it is the business of every 
man, in the conduet of life, to ex- 
hibit to the world a great and con- 
sistent character. In order to ac- 
complish this end, itis necessary to 
keep one grand object in view, and 
never suffer ourselves to be drawn 
from it by too minute an attention 
to less important parts; for though 
these may be in themselves com- 
mendable, yet, if the principal ob- 
ject has been neglected, in order to 
bestow more assiduity on these in- 
ferior parts, it betrays a deficiency 
in judgment and true taste, which it 
will be impossible any other merit 
can fully compensate. 

Tt is, however, much to be appre- 
hended, that many persons have 
past throngh the world, not caly 
without discovering, but without 
onee refleeting on the proper ob- 
jeets of their pursuit: and the num- 
ber is not less, perhaps, of these, 
who, having formed clear and de- 
terminate ideas of their duty, have 
in course of their conduct lost sight 
of them; and suffered those things, 
which required their immediate 


et aw 


exertions, totally to supereede the 
higher ends, to which they ought 
only to be auxiliary. 

In general life, what is more 
common than to suffer the laudable 
desire of acquiring independence to 
degenerate into an eagerness for 
accumulating riches, without a re- 
ference to any further end? But 
can we avoid pitying the man who 
employs his time in gilding the 
frame, when he should be finishing 
the picture? 

In the pursuits of science, this 
error continually oceurs; we suffer 
some particular study, which, per- 
haps, accident rather than choice 
first suggested, to claim the conti- 
nual sacrifice of our time, and the 
full exertion of our talents; while 
subjects remain negleeted, of far 
more importance, and, perhaps, in 
fact more suited to our tempers and 
abilities. 

The difficulty of divesting our- 
selves of particulars, and looking 
on things in a general view, will, 
however, decrease in proportion as 
we habituate ourselves to such em- 
ployment; and it is rather for the 
purpose of illustrating the proper- 
ty of the practice, than with the 
expectation of facilitating it, that 
lenter more fully into the sub- 
ject. 

Man in his original constitution, 
is endowed witha variety of facul- 
ties, different in their ends and na- 
ture: but, I conceive, they may be 
reduced to the three following, 
viz. the moral sense, or that which 
distinguishes virtue and vice; the 
rational faculty, . distinguishing 
truth and falsehood; and the senti- 
mental faculty, or, as itis usually 
ealled; taste, which distinguishes 
beauty from deformity. ‘le the 
acquisitions made in improving the 
rational and moral powers we give 
the name of science; whilst the 
sentimental faculty is the foundati- 
on of the pleasures we receive 
from the study of the polite arts. 

As these faculties may be im- 
proved by exercise, so they may be 
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injured, and decay by neglect, and 


becomes totally inapplicable to any 
good and useful purpose : and it is 
therefore the duty of every rational 
being, to make this improvement 
the first object of his attainment. 
But in doing this, we should first 
enquire by what means we may best 
answer this good end ; for as these 
original endowments can only be 
cultivated by means of the sciences 
and arts, and as these are much di- 
versified in themselves, disclose to 
us different views, and lead to dif- 
ferent ends ; it beeomes a business 
of much importance, to enquire 
what particular branch of science, 
or of art, is most deserving of our 
attention, before we suffer ourselves 
to be attracted by such other less 
important, though not useless, in- 
vestigations, as may accidentally 
come across onr way. 

Now it may certainly-be taken 
for granted, that as beings accoun- 
table for our moral conduct, and 
influencing by that conduct, not 
only our own happiness, but, ina 
great degree, the happiness of 
others, those studies which have 
an immediate reference to the mor- 
al duties of life, are of the first im- 

ortance. 

The study of the works of nature 
may next be allowed to engage our 
attention—a study, on the know- 
ledge of which depend many of the 
conveniences and pleasures of life ; 
and which has, perhaps, a still 
higher claim to our notiee, as in- 
ducing us to form to ourselves pro- 
per ideas of the aftributes and per- 
fections of the great creator ; who 
has opened before us his extensive 
volume, and endowed us with abili- 
ties to judge of, and taste to enjoy 
the beauties it affords. 

Science, then, is either moral, or 
natural ; the first, immediately con- 
nected with the conduct of human 
life ; the second, more remotely so, 
through the medium of the works 
ef nature : with respect to the form- 
er, as it is the indispensable duty 
of every man to be as fully ac- 


quainted with it, as his abilities 
and situation will permit, so it is 
disgraceful and dangerous to ne- 
slect it: while the latter, though 
honorable and useful in the acqui- 
sition, may be postponed, or omit- 
ted, till a proficiency be made in 
more important studies. 

Notwithstanding this, it has been 
observed of late, and experience 
seems to justify the observation, 
that the present age is more attach- 
ed to the study of natural philoso - 
phy, than to that of morals; which 
may possibly arise from an idea, 
that the latter affords but a small 
scope for the exercise of the mind, 
and consists chiefly of propositions 
either self-evident, or capable of a 
simple and decided demonstration. 
Admitting for a moment this to be 
the case; yet it by no means pre- 
cludes the necessity of transferring 
to our own use, the result of other 
men’s labours ; which can only be 
done by a diligent application to the 
same studies and pursuits. It is 
not whether the science be known, 
but whether I know it, about which 
I ought to be solicitous. 

It will, however, appear, upon a 
nearer view, that the scienee of mo- 
rals affords a much wider field than 
may at first sight be imagined. 
The great variety of circumstances 
and combinations which arise in a 
polished and commercial state, open 
tu an accurate observer, a perpetu- 
al source of speculation. It is, 
however, my province to sketch the 
outline only ; to fillit up, properly, 
would require higher abilities, and 
more accurate research. 

The duties of life are immedi- 
ately derived from the different re- 
lations in which mankind are pla- 
eed. Asasimple, existing being, 
detached from any other of his spe- 
cies, there is a connexion between 
man and his creator, which subjects 
him to certain duties, prior in — 
of obligation, to every other claim. 

As individuals, connected with 
other individuals, all entitled to 
the same rights _ ourselyes——as 
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members of the particular state 
from which we derive protection— 
and from the other social and do- 
mestic relations of life, many duties 
are incumbent on us, which require 
no small degree of accuracy, eare, 
and attention, to perform in sucha 
manner as to merit the approbation 
of those with whom we are con- 
nected, and of our own minds. 

Nor let it be thought beneath 
the dignity of a philosopher to ex- 
amine the laws that subsist between 
man and the inferior animals of the 
creation; a subject, yet, but slight- 
ly touched on, though, highly de- 
serving of further enquiry. That 
acts of injustice may be, and too 
frequently are exercised upon them, 
cannot be doubted ; and if so, the 
necessity of some regulations, in 
this respect, is the immediate con- 
sequence of such concession. A 
right of property, according to the 
present system of things, includes 
also aright to torment, to mutilate, 
and to kill; to weary out nature by 
repeated sufferings ; or to destroy 
at once that vital spark, the imme- 
diate gift of the divinity, which, 
when once extinguished, no human 
power can restore; but, it is to be 
hoped, this may not arise so much 
from a ferocity and wanton propen- 
sity to cruelty in the human mind, 
as from a too prevalent idea, that 
there are no mutual rights between 
man and the brute creation ; abso- 
lute property being vested in the 
one, and unlimited resignation in 
the lot of the other. ‘fo eounter- 
act this false and injurious opinion, 
neither moral injunctions, nor poli- 
tical regulations should be wanting; 
nor ean the powers of the mind be 
more honourably exerted, thar in 
preveiting the unnecessary exten- 
sion of actual pain in the universe; 
or in pleading the cause of that 
elass of beings, to whom nature, 
though he gave the capacity of pain, 
denied the power of remonstrating 
against their sufferings. 

These then are of all others (he 
studies, 


Quz magis ad nos 
Pertinent, et nescire malum est, 

On the cultivation of these depends 
not only our present, but our future 
welfare ; and shall we, with the 
ill-timed application of the pre. 
tended philosopher, persist in the 
solution of a mathematical problem 
while the house burns around us ; 
or suffer shells and feathers to ate 
traet our notice, while our happi- 
ness and our misery hang yet in the 
balance, and it remains in the pow- 
er of onr utmost exertion to throw 
an atom in the seale P 

Impressed with the idea that 
these studies are of the first import- 
ance to us, and conscious that we 
are not uninformed with respect to 
them ; it may then be allowed us, 
to engage in the acquisition of other 
branches of scienee, which unite, 
with the gratification of an inno- 
eent and natural passion, the ex- 
peetation of being enabled to ren- 
der our employment of essential 
service to the happiness of man- 
kind. 

To these studies we may give the 
name of natural philosophy, though, 
perhaps in a more general accep- 
tation that in which it has been, of 
late, understood: but I am not 
aware of any impropriety in the 
use of this term, applied to the stu- 
dy of the whole system of nature ; 
as well intelleetual as material. 
The faculties of the human mind 
are as mueh a part of that system, 
as the form of our bodies, and seem 
therefore equally to be included un- 
der the study of natural philoso, 


phy. 


In pursuing the subject, it will, | 


however, be necessary to advert to 
the different channels into which 


this great branch of science is di- 


vided. These are, first, the know- 
ledge of intelleet, ealled metaphy- 
sics ; secondly, the knowledge of 
the extent and quantity of substan- 
ees, called mathematies; and third- 
ly, the knowledge of particular pro- 
perties of substances, usually cal- 
led physies, 
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‘‘ The mind of man,” says a late 
excellent writer, “is the noblest 
work of God, which nature diseco- 
vers tous, and therefore on account 
of its dignity deserves our study.’’ 
That this is the primary and most 
important branch of natural philo- 
sophy, must be evident to any one 
who considers, that, before we ap- 
ply ourselyes to acquire extraneous 


knowledge, we ought to ascertain 
what particular kind our faculties 
are adapted to attain ; and having 
seen what is not, in our power, we 
may then be enabled to pursue such 
subjects as are within our reach; 
and not imprudently lavish our 
time on those which come not with- 
in the scope of the faculties with 
which we are endowed. 


& brief comparison of some of the principal arguments in favour of public and pri- 


vate education. By Thomas Barnes, D. D. 


THERE are few questions more 
important, when considered in eve- 
ry point of view, than those which 
relate to education. Allowing the 
original differences stamped upon 
human minds to be great, yet edu- 
cation marks far greater and stron- 
ger lines of distinction between one 
mind and another. It was.educa- 
tion which formed the polished and 
lettered sage, in the era of the 
highest Grecian splendor. And it 
is education which moulds the sa- 
vage Indian for the desert. 


“Dii immortales! Homini homo quid 
prestat ! 
Stulto intelligens quid interest!’* 


It is generally said, in praise of 
the present age, that it is more sen- 
sible than any which have preced- 
ed, of the immense importance of 
I mean not to detract 
from the real merit of my eotempo- 
raries, by hinting a suspicion that 
something must be abated of this 
high compliment. The object and 
end upon which modern edueation 
is often employed, will not, I fear, 
do the greatest honour to our dis- 
cernment, or our piety. 

Among the various plans of eda- 


*Terencc Eun. Act. II. Seet. 2, 


eation, each of which has had its 
warm admirers, and sanguine ad- 
voeates, the parent, anxiously inte- 
rested for the best welfare of his 
son, (for [ wish to eonfine the pre- 
seat subject to boys) is often great- 
ly at a loss whichto prefer. ‘There 
are, probably, advantages and dis- 
advantages peculiar to every sys- 
tem. ‘he point to be wished for, 
is to balance these so justly one a- 
gainst another, as to form the prto- 
per conclusion. 


There are not a few, both in an- 
cient and modern times, who con- 
tend earncstly for a public scheme 
of education. ‘There are others, 
perhaps in equal number, who ob- 
jeetas earnestly against it. We 
must imagine the general views of 
those who embrace the opposite 
sides of this question to be exactly 
the same. But they consider the 
seyeral schemes in different as- 
pects. | 
I have not the vanity to hope 
that I shall be able to offer a single 
argument, which has not béen re- 
peatedly canvassed. My utmost 


wish in choosing this subjeet was, 
not to offer something néw, but to 
throw out a few hints, merely by 
way of introducinga question, than 
which none greater and more in- 
teresting has been, or, by our laws, 
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can be agitated in these meet- 
ings. 

That we may speak with preci- 
sion on this subject, it will be ne- 
cessary to define the terms, public 
and private education. 

By publie education, we mean 
education at a large public school, 
consisting of perhaps two or three 
hundred boys; where the boys live 
in some common apartment destin- 
ed for this use, or are boarded in 
great numbers with persons who 
only undertake to find them com- 
mons and acco. modation, 

By private education, we mean 
education at home, inthe house, 
and under the eye of a parent, or 
priva’® tutor, 

Between these two schemes, 
there will be aimost infinite zrada- 
tions. Exactly in the middle be- 
tween them, are those schools, where 
boys are boarded in the house ofa 
Master, become parts of his family, 
aud are not more in number than he 
esneutirely mauage & instruct him- 
self. 

We may perhaps clase the prime 
objects of education in the follow- 
in; order, beginnicg with those of 
jess importance, and rising up to 
those of the greatest. Health— 
knowledge—-temper—self-govern- 
ment—morals, 

1. HEALTH. 

It is questioned, whether the 
earelessness which must necessari- 
ly prevail in a large publie school, 
with respeet to the several articles 
of diet, lolging, dampness, &e.— 
or the constant careful attention 
paid to all these circumstances, in 
the house of a parent, be more 
friend'y to health and vigour of 
constitution. Itis said, **that an 
excess of caution injures both the 
body and the mind, rendering the 
one puny, and the other pusillani- 
mous,” It is added, “that ina 
large number of boys, there are 
more ineitements to play, and to 
those active athletic exercises, 
whiel. brace the system, and render 
*t robust and hardy.” 

It must be acknowledged, that 


the closeness of a nursery is un- 
friendly to the constitution, But 
why must we necessarily suppose 
a boy to be confined to a nursery in 
his father’s house? May he not be 
accustomed at home to any degree 
of hardiness at the pleasure of the 
parent? And are not the principles 
and couduct of pareasts.in fact ve- 
ry different? Nor will sufficient in- 
eitements to play be wanting, if 
properly attended to and improy- 
ed, 

With respect to health, then, a 
boy may have all the advantages, 
without the many disadvantages 
attending a more publie plan. And, 
from what I have observed of life, 
I should be ready to conclude, that 
children who have been educated 
upon the system of extreme care. 
lessness in these particulars, have 
not appeared more vigorous and 
healthy when they have grown to 
maturity. 

ll, KNOWLEDGE. 

It is urged in favor of publie edu- 
cation, “thatemulation, that strong 
and uoble principle, when well 
managed, is more likely to be felt 
in its proper influence, when there 
are many, than whew there are few 
competitors. ‘The numbers and the 
abilities of the candidates, shar- 
pens the edge of genius and of in- 
dustry, and thus push on the youth- 
ful mind to superior excellence.” 

It may, perhaps, be said, on the 
other hand, * that to the boy of 
more brilliant parts, and who stands 
at the head of his class, the argu. 
ment from emulation may be al- 
lowed, But that these will be com- 
paratively few ; and that to others, 
who are not able to attain this hon- 
orable elevation, it will be revers- 
ed, for that its influence will tend 
to discouragement and depression.” 
It may be added, “ that, in large 
schools, boys are necessarily econ- 
neeted together in classes, like hor- 
ses in a carriage ; that they cannot 
move on beyond a certain pace 3 
and that this pace must be accom. 
modated to the parts and quickness 
of the most indolent and stupid in 
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he class; or else, it will be, for 
one boy in the class too quick, and 
for another, too slow. The conse- 
quence will be almost equally pre- 





judicial to both. The one is push- 


ed forward beyond his speed; he 
is liable to be continually punished 
for no fault ; or hurried on through 
subjects, of which he has not been 
able to gain any clear and compe- 
tent knowledge. The other is kept 
down from those attainments, to 
which he might otherwise have as- 
cended. ‘Thisconstant and wretch- 
ed clog it may be said, will be pre- 
vented by having every boy to stand 
single, or, at least, by matehing 
boys of equal capacity together, 
who may thus be urged forward 
exactly according to their strength, 
neither dejected by the superior 
genius of one, nor fettered by the 
reater dullness of another.” 

To these arguments it may, I 
think, with great force be added, 
‘that, ina very large number of 
boys, theie will always be as many, 
or more of those who do not excel, 
as of these whodo. If, therefore, 
the one may be supposed to ani- 
mate, or to shame, the other may 
with equal truth, be supposed to 
keep those in countenance, whose 
abilities are not so bright, or whose 
industry is not so unremitting.” 

In vindieation of the order which 
I have assigned to knowledge, it 
may be observed that the great end 
of mental cultivation is, to give 
that exercise and habit to the va. 
rious powers of the mind, which 


may enable them to act hereafter 


in all the affairs of human life with 
the greatest advantage. It is not 
merely the quantity of ideas requi- 
red, but the ability obtained by the 
soul, of thinking, reasoning, and 
determiring rightly, in every event 
of the changeful scene, which is of 
the greatest importance.* 


*“ Leotychides interrogatus, quid po- 
tissimum, oportet pucros ingenuous dis- 
cere! Quz illis, inquit, ubi ad virilem 
xtatem pervenerint, usui sunt futura.” 

Cicrro. 


Ill. TEMPER, 

Or, perhaps, more properly so- 
cial affections. 

It may be urged by the advocates 
for private schools, “ that there 
the heart is Jonger under the influ- 
ence of the softer and more domes. 
tic feelings—that reverence to pa~ 
rents, and love to brothers, sisters, 
and other relations, is there in con- 
tinua! habit—that on these mild, 
and tender charities of life, the 
temper and the comfort of mankind 
chiefiy depend—and that, in a pub- 


lie school, these amiable scions of. 


the soul have not room to shoot, 
but must of necessity be miserably 
neglected.” 

If to this argument it be answer- 
ed, “that in a publie education 
there will be partialities and at. 
tachments formed :” it may be re- 
plied, ‘‘ that these are not exactly 
of the same nature, nor will they 
have the same influence on future 
temper and future happiness.” 

It will perhaps be said, * that in 
larger schools, connexions and 
friendships may be formed, which 
may he of the most lasting, honor- 
able and advantageous tendency in 
future life.” 

This advantage appears to me 
to be a very precarious one. Early 
connections between a richer and 
poorer boy, founded, probably, on 
eaprice on the one hand, and abject 
obsequiousness on the other, seldom 
continue long. Sometimes, indeed, 
an honorable union of equals may 
Jay a foundation for future friend- 
ship, of the most endeared and per- 
manent nature. And it is possible 
that some instances may have oe- 
curred, of friendships formed be- 
tween youths whose fortunes were 
unequal, which have been as bene- 
ficial to the one, as honourable to 
the other. But, as boys are often 
separated atso early an age, and 
dispersed into such different scenes 
and regions, the hope of this orght 
not to be allowed much weight. 


_And faet will, I persuade myself, 


bear witness to very few instances 
of this kind; too few to give any 
great degree ef force to this argu- 
ment. 
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FROM THE PORT FOLIO. 


LIST OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 


The following list of American Newspapers, is taken from Mellish’s 
Travels, where it appears as an extract from Thomas’s History of print. 
ing in America. 


Isaiah Thomas, Esq. of Worcester, Massachusetts, has lately published a very va- 
luable work, entitled, The History of Printing in America, from which I have extracted 


the following table: 


No. of impres- 























Number of sions of each 

Papers. Published averaged at Total amount. 

New Hampshire, supplies 12 weekly, at 1000 634,000 
Massachusetts 9 twice a week, 1600 1,497,600 
23 weekly 4150 1,375,400 

2,873,000 
Rhode Island 1 twice a week, 800 83,200 
6 weekly, 800 249,600 

— 332,800 

Connecticut 41 weekly, 1150 657,800 

Vermont 44 weekly, 800 582,400 
New-York 7 daily, 600 1,340,400 
9 twice a week, 800 748,800 

50 weekly, 800 2,080,000 

4,139,200 

New-Jersey 3 weekly, 800 332,800 
Pennsylvania 9 daily, 625 1,755,000 
4 three times, 800 124,800 
3 twice a week, 800 249,600 
58 weekly, 860 2,412,800 

4,542,200 

Delaware 2 twice a week, 800 166,400 
Maryland 5 daily, 600 936,000 
5 three times, 600 468,000 
4 twice a week, 800 83,200 
10 weekly, 800 416,000 

1,903,200 
District of Columbia 4 daily, 600 187,200 
3 three times, 800 374,400 
4 twice a week, 800 83,200 
4 weekly, 800 41,600 

ee ’ ‘— 686,400 
Virginia 4threetimes, 800 124,800 
6 twicea week, 800 499,200 
46 weekly, 800 665,600 

: _ 4,289,600 

North-Carolina 40 weekly, 800 416,000 





Carried over 18,555,800 
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Brought over 18,555,800 
South-Carolina 8 daily, 500 468,000 
2 twice a week, 800 166,460 
5 weekly, 800 208,000 
: 842,400 
Georgia 4 three times, 800 124,800 
2 twice a week, 800 166,400 
10 weekly, 800 446,000 
, 707,200 
Kentucky 47 weekly, 700 618,800 
Ohio 14 weekly, 650 473,200 
Tennessee 6 weekly, 550 171,600 
Indiana Territory 1 weekly, 300 4%,600 
Mississippi ‘Territory 4 weekly, 400 83,200 
‘Territory of Orleans 2 daily, 450 280,800 
4three times, 500 312,000 
2 twice a week, 500 104,000 
2 weekly, 500 52,000 
748,800 
Louisiana 4 weekly, 300 15,600 
359 22,222,200 


By this table, it appears that the number of newspapers amounts to twenty-two mil- 
lion two hundred twenty-two thousand two hundred; and Mr. Thomas says it may 
be viewed as considerably under thereal number. The total amount, he thinks, may, 
without exaggeration, be estimated at twenty two million five hundred thousand. In Bri- 
tain and Ireland the newspaper establishments amount to two hundred twenty-eight; 


and the whole of the public journals issued annually from the various presses are com- 


puted at twenty million five hundred thousand. 


The state of literature in a country may be partly inferred from the quantity of pa- 
per manufactured. Mr. Thomas says, “from the information I have collected, it ap- 


pears that the mills for manufacturing paper are as follows;— 


New-Hampshire 7 Virginia 4 
Massachitisetts 38 South-Carolina 4 
Rhode-Island 4 Kentucky 6 
Connectieut 17 Tennessee 4 
Vermont 9 Pennsylvania, about 60 
New-York 42 In all the other states 

Delaware 4: and territories AG 
Maryland 3 —— 


Total 483 
From Dr, Mitchell's report, the numbers appear to be 190. 


The paper manufactured annually at these mills is estimated as fol- 


lows: 
tons. reams. value, 
For newspapers 500 50,000 dolls. 150,000 
For books 630 70,000 245,000 
For writing 650 111,000 333,000 
For wrapping 800 100,000 82,000 


— al 








2580 331,000 dolls,s10,000 
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From the Massachusetts Missionary Magazine. 


ON THE BEING OF A GOD. 


HOW irrational the history of 
Atheisis! For, that God exists, the 
universe bears the most ample tes- 
timony. Nota section nor a page 
in the vast and instructive volume 
of nature, which lies open before 
us, but inculeates the doctrine. At 
home, abroad, in the most public 
and solitary employments and con- 
ditions, we are presented with the 
evidence of Divine Existence. Ev- 
ery object from the least grain of 
sand, to the globe itsélf; from the 
crawling worm, to the immortal 
Newton, who explores the celestial 
world, is God’s witness before the 
bar of reason. To be atheists in 

ractice is easy, but to be atheists 
in theory is a hard work indeed. 
How blind, stupid, and brutish is 
the real atheist! Who shali attempt 
to reason with the senseless mon- 
ster, while he diseards the divine 
existence, and wantonly tramples 
upon all the reason in the universe? 
He who cannot see God every 


where, and in every object of nae 
ture, must expect to grope in the 
obseurity of darkness: for criminal 
ignorance and fatal blindness have 
closed and sealed his eyes. Bless- 
ed be God, atheists are not beyond 
the influence of his almighty arm. 
He ean with a word enlighten their 
minds, change their hearts, and 
teach them to adore his majesty at 
the altar of devotion.—Sinee there 
is evidence of God’s existence, it 
is manifest that we are absolutely 
in his hands, and can expect no pro- 
tection but from his agency. To 
oppose God, then, is fruitless, if 
not dangerous. If he resolves to 
kill us, we must die; and if he de- 
termines to spare us, we shall live, 
For who can prevent the execution 
of his irreversible and irresistible 
deeree? Alas! how dreadful te fall 
into the hands of God Almighty in 
our sins, unless he holds the scep- 
tre of merey as well as the sword 
of vindictive justice! 


— 3 > ae 


THE SEVEN SLEEPERS, 


AMONG the insipid legends of 


Ecclesiastical History, lam tempt-. 


ed to distinguish the memérable fa- 
ble of the Seven Sleepers; whose 
imaginary date corresponds with 
the reign of the younger Theodoci- 
us, and the conquest of Africa by 
the Vandals. When the emperor 
Decius persecuted the CHfistians, 
seven noble youths of Ephesus con- 
eealed themselves ina spacious ca- 
vern, on the side of an adjacent 
mountain; where they were doomed 
to perish by the tyrant whe gave 


orders that the entrance should be 
firmly secured with a pile of stones. 
They immediately fell into a deep 
slumber, which was miraculously 
prolonged, without injuring the 
powers of life, during a period of 
one hundred andeighty seven years. 
At the end of that time, the slaves 
of Adolius,to whom the inheritane 
of the mountain had descended, re- 
moved the stones, to supply materi- 
als for some rustic edifice. The 
light of the sun darted into the ea- 
vern, and the Seven Sleepers were 
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permitted toawake. After a slum- 
ber, as they thought, of a few hours, 
they were pressed by the calls of 
hunger ; and resolved that Jambli- 
chus one of their number, should 
secretly return to the eity, to pur. 
chase bread for the use of his com- 
panions. The youth (if we may 
still employ that appellation) could 
no longer recognize the once fami- 
liar aspect of his native country ; 
and his surprise was increased by 
the appearance of a large cross tri- 
umphantly erected over the princi- 
pal gates of Euphesus. His singu- 
ar dress and obsolete language con- 
founded the baker to whom he of- 
fered an ancient medal of Decius, 
as the current coin of the empire 3 
and Jamblieus on the suspicion of 
a secret treasure, was dragged be- 
fore the judge. Their mutual in- 
quiries produced the amazing dis- 


covery, that two centuries were al- 
most elapsed since Jamblichus and 
his friends had escaped from the 
rage of a Pagan tyrant. The bi- 
shop of Ephesus, the clergy, the 
magistrates, the people, and it is 
said, the emperor Theodicious him- 
self, hastened to visit the cavern of 
the Seven Sleepers ; who bestowed 
their benediction, related their sto- 
ry, and at the same instant peace- 
ably expired. 

‘«* This popular tale,” Mr. Gib- 
bon adds, * Mahomet learned when 
he drove his camels to the fairs of 
Syria; and he has introduced it as 
a divine revelation, into the Koran.” 
—The same story has been adopt- 
ed and adorned by the nations from 
Bengal to Africa, who profess the 
Mahometan religion.” 

{ Curiosities of Literature. 


: Amusing. 


Soon after eaptain {now admiral) 
Cornwallis succeeded tv the com- 
mand of the Canada, on the resig- 
nation of Sir George Collier, and 
was at sea, amutny broke out in 
the ship, on account of some acci- 
dental delay tu the clerk’s paying 
some of tic ship’s company; in 
vonsequcnee of which they all sign- 
ed what they termed a Round Rob- 
in, wherein they declared to a man, 
that they would not fight a gun un- 
tilthey were paid. Capt. Corn- 
wallis, on the receipt of this, had 
the crew piped upon deck, and thus 
laconically harangued them—‘* My 
lads, the money cannot be paid un. 
til we return into port; and as to 
your not fighting, Vil elap you 
along the first large ship of the 
enemy’s I see ; when the d—I him- 
self can’t keep you fromit.” ‘The 


Jacks were so tickled with this 


warlike compliment, that they one 
and all returned to their duty, bet- 
ter satisfied than if they had been 
paid the money they demanded ten 
times over. : 


A few years since, as a Clergy- 
man in company with some other 
gentlemen, were crossing the Con- 
necticut river, on the ice, the iee 
gave way and threatened them with 
an immersion—the Clergyman was 
exceedingly frightened and imme- 
diately turned pale, they however 
reached the shore safe, when one 
of the gentlemen expressed his sur- 
prise that so good and so eminent 
a man asthe Rev. Mr. S. should 
shew so much pusillanimity upon 
so slight an emergeney. ‘ Ah!’ 
said the Rev. Sir, “* I cannot be re- 
coneiled to go to heaven by water.” 
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$62 
In a burlesque descriptive of the 
performance of a celebrated act- 


ress, on the Edinburg theatre, 
when it was fashionable to extol, 
with the utmost exaggeration of 
praise, the tumid style is finely 
ridiculed, and the most austere of 
our readers will smoothe their 
brows at the following. PP. Fol. 





Yesterday Mrs. » about 
whom all the world has been talk. 
ing, exposed her beautiful adaman- 
tine, soft and lovely person, for the 
first time, in the Theatre Royal, in 
the bewitehing, melting, and all 
tearful character of Isabella. The 
house was crowded with hundreds 
more than it eould hold, with thou- 
sands of admiring spectators, that 
went away without a single sight. 
This extraordinary phenomenon of 
tragic excellence, this star of Mel- 
pomene, this comet of the stage, 
this sun in the firmament of the 
muses, this moon of the blank ver- 
ses, this queen and princess of 
tears, this despot of poison’d bowl, 
this empress Rusty Fusty of the 
pistol and dagger, this chaos of 
Shakespeare, this world of weep- 
ing clouds, this Juno of command- 
ing aspect, this Terpsichore of the 
eurtain and seenes, this Proserpine 
of fire and earthquake, this Kitter- 
felto of wonders, exceeded expeeta- 
tion, went beyond belief, and soar- 
ed above all description. She was 
nature ; she was the most exquisite 
work of art; she was the very dai- 
sy, primrose, tuberose, wall-flower, 
and eaul‘flower too, sweet briar, 
furze blossom, gilly flower, and 
rosemary. Inshort, she was the 
very boquet of Parnassus. ‘Several 
fainted before the curtain drew up 
~—the very fiddlers, in the orches- 
try, blubbered like hungry children, 
for their bread and butter; one 
hundred and nine ladies fainted ; 
forty-six went into fits ; and ninety - 
five had strong hysteries. The 


world will hardly credit the asser- 
tion, that fourteen children, five old 
women, a one handed sailor, and 


six common couneil men were actu- 
ally drowned in the innundation of 
tears, that flowed from the galleries 
and boxes, to inerease the briny 
flood in the pit.—The water was 
three feet deep, andthe people, tuat 


‘were obliged to stand upon the 


benches, were in that situation, up 
to their ancles in tears. Nature, 
surely, in one of her humane, leisure 
hours, in one of her smiling days, 
in one of her weeping months, and 
in one of her all-serrowing years, 
made this human lump of elay per- 
feetion. 


A gentleman having discharged 
his man servant for disobedience of 
orders, another called on him the 
following morning to offer his ser- 
viees, and his character proving 
good, they were accepted. Giving 
his orders afterwards, the master 
thus addressed his servant, “John, 
in order to retain your present situ- 
ation, and my good graces, you 
have nothing else to do but to pay 
attention to those two words, 
MIND CONSEQUENCES—for instance 
if I tell you to lay the eloth, you 
must consequently pat the knives, 
forks, and plates upon it. When. 
ever you open the door, you must 
conseguent/y shut it after you.’ 
John promised to be obedient, and 
his master happening to fall ill a 
few days after, he was dispatched 
for an apothecary, who lived at 
the end of the street. One, two, 
three hours, however, elapsed, and 
neither Juhn nor the apothecary 
was heard of:—his master, whose 
impatience was by this time wound 
up to the highest pitch, was at 
length informed, that six gentlemen 
headed by his new servant, were 
waiting without to speak with him. 
Surprised at such an extraordinary 
number of uninvited guests, he 
gave orders for John to come in— 
and infurm him who they were. 
“Why, sir,” said the well-meaning 
fellow, who had eaught his mas- 
ter’s words, as he was entering the 
room, “you know you told me al- 
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ways to MIND e@NSEQUENCES, so I 
tho’t if you wanted the apotheea- 
ry, you would consequently soon 
have oceasion for the physician, 
and where the physician makes his 
appearance the undertaker must 
consequently soon follow, the un- 
dertaker renders necessary the 
sexton, who is consequently follow- 
ed by the grave digger; thus, sir, I 
have only fulfilled your direction, 
to MIND CONSEQUENCES.” The 
reason was an irrefragable one, and 
the servant’s interpretation, toge- 
ther with the sight of the motley 
assemblage he had brought with 
him, excited so much laughter in 
his master, that it proved full as 
efficacious as the medicines of the 
apothecary, in promoting his cure. 


Soon after the conclusion of the 
French war, in Queen Ann’s time, 
a young pert officer, who had but 
lately entered the service, came to 
a tavern where Major Johnson, a 
brave, rough, old officer, and one 
that feared the Lord, usually re- 
sarted, The young gentleman, 
while at dinner, was venting some 
new fangled notions, and speaking 
in the gaiety of his humor against 
the Dispensations of Providence. 
The Major at first only desired 
him to speak more respectfully of 
one for vhom all the company had 
an honor; but finding him run on in 
his extravagance, began to repri- 
mand him ina more serious man- 
ner. ‘Young man,” said he, “do 
not abuse your benefactor, while 
you are eating his bread. Consi- 
der whose air you breathe, whose 
presence you are in, and who it is 
that gave you the power of that 
very speech which you make use 
to his dishonor.” The young fel- 
low, who thought to turn matters 
into a jest, asked him, “if he was 
going to preach?’’ but at the same 
time desired him to take care what 
he said when he spoke to a man of 
honor. ‘A man of honor!” says 
the Major, “thou art a blasphemer 
and an infidel, and I shall use thee 


as such.”—In short, the quarrel 
ran so high, that the young officer 
challenged the Major. Upontheir 
coming into the garden the old fel- 
low advised his antagonist to econ- 
sider the place into which one pass 
might plunge him, but finding him 
grow upon him to a degree of seur- 
rility, as believing the advice pro- 
ceeded from fear, “Sirrah,’”’ said 
he, “if a thunderboltdoes not strike 
thee dead before I come at thee, [ 
Shall not fail te chastise thee for 
thy profaneness to thy Maker, and 
thy insolence to his servant.’? Up- 
on this he drew his sword, and eri- 
ed out with a lond voice, “The 
sword of the Lord and Gideon!’? 
which so terrified his antagonist, 
that he was immediately thrown 
upon his knees. In this posture he 
begged his life; which the Major 
refused to grant, until he asked 
pardon in a short extempore pray- 
er, which the proselyte did tu the 
great amusement of the compa- 


ny. 
IRISH SPECTACLES. 


The late General B » going 
post to Ireland, on some extraordi- 
nary business that would not per- 
mit the incumbrance of a retinue, 
stopped to dine at an inn on the 
Chester road, and ordered a pair of 
ducks which he saw ready at the 
kitchen fire, up to his table. The 
general’s desire had been just com- 
plied with, when some country 
bucks came in, hungry as hawks, 
after a morning’s sport. ‘They ea- 
gerly inquired what could be had 
toeat? Like a true boniface, the 
landlord enumerated what he had 





not, to apologize for what he had; . 


and among other things, mentioned 
the ducks, which had heen only a 
moment before served up for the 
Irish gentleman’s dinner.——“TI- 
rish jontleman,” gibingly exclaim- 
ed qne of the chagrined group; 
“d—n me!—I’ll lay fifty to five, the 
fellow does not know B from Bull’s 
foot. Here, waiter, take my watch 
up to the jontleman and present my 
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compliments to him, aud request 
him to tell me what o’clock it is.” 
The general heard the message, 
took the watch, and with great 
temper returned his respects, with 
an assurance, that as soon as he 
had dined, he would endeavor to 
satisfy the inquiry. ‘The bucks, 
chuckling at the embarrassment 
they imagined the ignorant Irish- 
man was led into, sat down to re- 
gale themselves on whatever they 
eould get; but their jollity was pre- 
sently disturbed by the entrance of 
amilitary figure, who, with that 
politeness which is the peculiar 
characteristic ef the army, ad-~ 
vanced towards the table where 
they were seated, and presenting 
the wateh—**Gentlemen,” said he, 
“IT wish to know its owner, as from 
a message sent me a little time ago, 
I presume he is short sighted, and 
have hrought him this pair of spec- 
tacles, (pointing to a case of large 
istols he helc under his arm) to 
remedy his defect.”’ The joke was 
one—the bucks were silent. The 
general deliherately put the watch 
into his foh, with a declaration 
that secured it ta him forever. 
“Gentlemen, I am sorry for intrud- 
ing, as I find the owneris not among 
eu, whenever he elaims it, he 
shall have it, but never without a 
triab of the spectacles. 


About the year 1727, when the 
back settlers of this country were 
as proverbial, for their prejudices, 
as ever the first settlers of Ply- 
mouth were, an old woman about 
one hnnd sed and twenty miles from 
Richmond, on James river, was so 
unfortunate asto have a sow litter 
a pig with two tails. This eireum- 
stance soon overran the settlement. 
A general alarm was spread; and 
the parson of the parish was resort- 
ed te by the affrighted people to 
account for this wonderful pheno- 
menon, The sage divine, after 


duly considering the affair, declar- 
ed, that as all pigs by nature were 
endowed with but one tail, it was 
probable that the devil was offici- 
ous in the generation of this litter, 
and as he cannot make any thing 
perfect, these two tails were left as 
a mark of his imperfestion. The 
parson further observed, that as 
other neighbours had sows, on 
whom the evil spirit might have 
tried his operatiqus, his partiality 
for this old woman was a proof 
that she must have a connection 
with him, and that she could be 
nothing less than a witch. The 
poor woman was immediately ap- 
prehended, and it was determined 
to tie her up in a sack and throw 
her into the riyer, when, if she 

oated she was a witeh, and must 
be hung;—if she sunk, then she was 
innocent !! A vast eoncourse of 
people assembled on the banks to 
see the operation; and while the 
ehu.ch-wardens were absolutely 
engaged in drawing the big over 
her, a Colonel Taylor, who had 
lately arrived from Ireland, hit on 
the following stratagem to save 
her.. 

“By my soul,” said he to the 
wardens, “you are all wrong; you 
know nothing of witches; now in 
Ireland, we have found out a much 
surer way, without half the trou- 
ble.* The people were anxious to 
hear the Irish method: * Why, 
(says the colonel) my jewels, we 
put the women in one scale and the 
hig church bible in the other: if the 
bible outweighs the woman she isa 
witch, and must be burnt; but ifthe 
woman is the heaviest, she is no 
witch, by my soul.’"—The colonels 
method was approved of; the trial 
made, and thus the life of a woman 
preserved, who, but for Col. Tay- 
lor’s stratagem, must have fallen a 
sacrifice to the ignorance and pre- 
judices of an illiterate people. 
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THE BATTLE OF LINDEN, 
By Thomas Campbell. 
ON Linden, whenthe sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodensnew 
And dark as winter was the flow, 
Of Yser rolling rapidly. 


- But Linden show’d another sight 


When the drum beat at dead ofnight, 
Commanding fires of death to light 
‘The darkness of her scenery. 


By toreh and trumpet fast array’d, 

Kach herseman drew his battle blade 

And furious every charger neigh’d, 
To join the dreadful rivalry. 


Then shook the hills by thunder 
riven, 

Then rush’d the steed to battle 
driven, 

And vollying like the bolt of hea- 
ven, 


Far flash’d the red artillery. 


And redder still shall be the glow, 

On Linden’s hills of purpled snow, 

And bloodier still shall be the flow 
OfYser rolling rapidly. 


This morn—yet searce yon lurid 
sun, 

Can pierce the War-cloud rolling 
dun 

Whilst furious Frank, and fiery 
Hun, 
Shout in their sulph’rous can- 

nonry. 


The combat deepens—on ye brave, 
Whe rush to glory—or the grave; 
Wave Munich, all your banners 
wave, 
And charges with all your chi- 
valry. . | 


O few shall part where many meet, 
The snow shall be your winding 
sheet, 
And every turf beneath your feet, 
Shall he a soldier’s sepulchre. 
From the Port Folio. 
TO AN EARLY VIOLET. 
WHY lovely stranger rear thy 
head; | 
Within this spot so wild and scre ? 
No hand of lover decks thy bed, 
No feet of beauty linger here. 


Why waste thy fragrance here, ah! 
why? 

Seek’st thou fond welcome at my 
home? 

The tyrant Care has dimmed that 
eye, 

Which lov’d o’er Nature’s breas€ 
to roam. 


She, kind instruetress, taught in 
youth, 

My simple heart a feeling true: 

A taste for science, friendship, 
truth; 

But ting’d the boon with Sorrow’s 
hue. 


As yet no tepid breezes blow, 

From realms where golden Summer 
sleeps; 

The gloomy monarch, Winter, 
slow 

Retires across the northern steeps. 


O hide thee! evening’s vapours - 


chill 

Shail soon thy tender flow’rets 
shroud; 

Adown the base of yonder hill, 

1 see intwine the gath’ring cloud, 
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Why, solitary stranger, why 

So anxious to behold the day? 

The sun that. wak’d thy morning 
sigh, 

Mourus now obseur'd his evening 
ray, 


And see, where on untiring wing 

The swallow flees the spreading 
rack; 

Precursor of the coming spring, 

He hies him to the goddess back. 


Hark! how the northern tempest 
swells, 
Amid the groves of murmuring 
ine! 
Forsaken beauty shut thy bells, 
For never ending night is thine. 


But long as blushing Loye shall 
sigh 

In willing ears the tender vow, 

Se long Hyperion’s amorous eye, 

Shall ne’er view sweeter flower 
than thou. 
From the European Magazine. 
The Butcerfly’s Ball, & the Grass. 
hopper’s Feast. 
Come take up your hats, and away 
let us haste 

To the Butterfly’s ball and the 
Grasshopper’s feast; 

The trumpeter Cad-fly has sum- 
mon’d the crew, 

And the revels are now only wait- 
ing for you. 


On the smooth-shaven grass, by the 
side of a wood, 

Beneath a broad oak, which for 
ages has stood, 

See the children of earth, and the 
tenants of air, 

To an evening’s amusement toge- 
ther repair, 


And there came the Beetle,so blind 
and so black, 

Who carried the Emmet, his friend 
en his back; 


——<— — 
And there came the Knat and Dra- 
gon-fly too, 
And all their relations, green, 
orange and blue. 


And there came the Moth, with 
her plumage of down, 

And Hornet with jacket of yeliow 
and brown, 

Who with him the Wasp, his com- 
panion did bring, 

But they promis’d that evening te 
lay by their sting. 


Then the sly little Dormouse crept 
out of his hole, 

And to the feast his blind cousin, 
the Mole; 

And the snail, with her horns peep- 
ing out of her shell, 

Came fatigued with the distance, 
the length ef an ell, 


A mushroom the table, and an it 
was spread 

A water doek leaf, which the table- 
cloth made; 

The viands were various, to each 
of their taste, 

And the Bee brought the honey, te 
sweeten the feast. 


With steps most majestic the Snail 
did adyance, 

And he promis’d the gazers a mi- 
nuet to danee; 

But they laugh’d so loud, that he 
drew in his head 

And went in his own little chamber 
to bed, 


Then as evening gave way to the 
shadows of night, 

Their watchman, ihe glow-worm, 
came out with his light; 

Se home let us hasten, while yet 
we can see, 

For no watchman is waiting fer 
you or for me, 
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wy whatever, have we witnessed the public feeling more strongly ag.| 


fManance ; and every countenance secmed, emphatically, to say— 





Mat the Court-House, in order to adupt such measures, as might 
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OBITUARY. | 


With ‘feelings of unutterable anguish, we announee thé pre- 


mature ‘departure of one of Winchester’s brightest ornaments— i 
WILLIAM BALL, jun, late of this place; a member of Captaingy 


Roberts’ company of Riflemen now on duty at Norfolk, is no more! | 
But a few days sinee and we saw him in the bosom of his family. 
the object of their fondest affections ; and, by all, beloved for his | 
ivirtues and respected for his talents. But, alas ! how transitoryi™ 
is human life! He is now numbered with the dead! He fell by 
the hands of a murderer! Yes—in a moment of unsuspicious se- 
curity, when hissoul beamed Goon witt towards all men, was he 
deprived of his valuable life! This melancholy and heart-rendingf 


intelligence reached this place on Friday last. On no oecasionfM 
onized—Dejeection and sorrow were imprinted on every counte 


Winchester has never sustained so severe a loss. 
The youthful friends of the deceased, impelled by feelings 


which do honor to the human heart, immediately resolved to meet 


be deemed best calculated to testify the sincere sorrow with whiel: 
their hearts were filled on this afflicting occasion.—The bell gave 


the signal fer meeting, and in a few minutes the house was crowd 
3 ed, with a large and respeetable concourse of citizens of all ages J 
fA The object of the meeting was stated by Henry St. Geo. Tucker 
Z Esq. in a short but affecting address, after which the following 


resolutions were read by Mr. Tucker and unanimously adopted: 
Resolved, That the members of this assembly, impressed with} 

the most lively sense of the exalted worth and endowments of 

their departed friend and fellow-citizen, Adjutant WILLIAM 

BALL, late of the Winchester Rifle Company, will assemble are 

the Presbyterian Meeting-House on Thursday next at 12 o’cleck 

to attend a divine discourse to be delivered there on the melanchol 


oceasion of his death, 


Ee 
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Resolved, That the Rev. Wm. Hill be respectfully requested 


to deliver a funeral discourse on that oceasion, aud that Capt. 










Morris and Lieut. Lauck be appointed a committee to wait on’ 






bs 
1] 


a Mr. Hill for that purpose. 
Resolved, That it be recommended to the citizens of this town gj 







Resolved, Thateapt. Morris, Messrs. George Brent, Isaac Lauck 





Hand Geo. Orrick, be appointed a committee for the purpose of 
gy arranging & procession on Thursday next from the dwelling of 4 
} Mr. William Ball, to the Presbyterian Meeting-House. ) 
The death of Win. Ball, jxmr. has occasioned sensations of the 
a leepest regret and sorrow, to afl to whom he was known; no young 
man was held in higher estimation. Among the many virtuous} 
‘ and amiable young men of which Winchester ean boast, he was 
f pre-eminently conspicuous. Correct in deportment ; modest ing 
i demeanor, and amiable in manners—he appeared to have no pro- fi 


Mnensity for any of those vices and indiscretions, to which, too K 
t y y ; ' 
















iitany of our young men are addicted. He was all that a fond pa- ¥ 
: cent could wish, or afriend desire. ‘To an understanding uncom- r 
\ monly sound, and which he had taken unwearied pains to culti- ¥ 
M vate, was added a brillianey of genius rarely to be found. His avo- 
B cations had been Mercantile for some time, but his genius led him § 
MM ‘o other pursuits. His turn of mind pointed out to him a dif. § 
M erent path. Without any advantage of instruction but the re-@ 
gsource of his own mind, he had given some elegant specimens of ff 
mengraving, which a professed artist might, without disparagement 
, have called his own, By the advice of his friends, and with the 
; approbation of his respectable parents, he had determined to re- | 
Blinquish trade, and was preparing to repair to Philadelphia, 
Mor the purpose of culfivating his natural genius with the auxili- f 


fairy aids which that city affords, and to devote his talents to the 
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fine arts, when he was called into the service of his country. He 
jas one of the number of respectable young gentlemen that form- 
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3 of Adjutant to Col. Beatty’s Regiment, which he had held but a few 
iy lays, when the sad and deplorable catastrophe happened which + 


“ ix 


sium. He was aged 20 years, 7 months and 10 days. I 


xtract of a letter from the Commandant of the U. States Regiment, Virginia? 
Militia, now at Norfolk, to the Editor—dated May 24, 1813. 


lee 
"> 


“ The painful task devolves on me, of announcing to you the premature ii 
Mideath of WILLIAM BALL, son of Capt. Ball, of your place!—The superior i 


frualifcations which this + YOUNE § ventleman aera for the office, induced me to ¢ 


: i 


Fort Nelson, for the General Orders from Head-Quarters, but some difficulty 


{ 


Me 
a the military pro‘ssion, and who, by bis many amiable qualities, had endeared | i! 


hy 


a himself both to *he officers and soldiers of this regiment;—Our _— is in deep #f 
iP 


¥ mourning and consternation on this truly melancholy cccasicn.’ fi 


(CP As it is probable that, at some future day, when ‘he circunistance may 


Shave escaped recollection, the seeming inconsistency of announcing a death, # 


< ] } 
\ which occurred in May, in the Magazine for April, will excite surprize, it may y 
% 


‘ pee proper to state that from a trivial interruption which happened in an early pe-f | 


Mriod of the publication of the work, we were compelled to adopt the arrangement ff ti 
ny 


of issuing in the succeeding month, the number which bore the title of the pre- ‘ 
| ceding one. [Editor of the Monthly Magazine. } 
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Ped Capt. Roberts’ Company of Riflemen, of which he was first ga 


Basergeant, and with which he marched to Norfolk, where he was} 
wet, . . . @ . . * ° =o 
e000 distinguished for his assiduity and talents .by the appointment 
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